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YOUTH  AND  THE  EVANSTON  ASSEMBLY 

by 

Philip  Potter 

A  recent  cartoon,  entitled  “The  Twentieth  Century  looks  at  the 
Future,”  depicts  a  thin,  frightened  young  man  gaping  at  a  huge  ques¬ 
tion-mark.  Professor  Arnold  Toynbee  comments :  “Is  he  perhaps 
wondering  whether  he  can  even  look  forward  to  having  any  successor 
of  any  kind  ?”  This  cartoon  is  a  reversal  of  the  oft-quoted  slogan, 
“Youth  is  the  hope  of  the  world.”  Whatever  their  elders  may  glibly 
say,  youth  at  any  rate  have  felt  and  do  feel  that  they  have  only  come 
into  prominence  as  harbingers  of  chaos  and  destruction  —  as  soldiers 
manning  tanks  and  heavy  guns  ;  as  airmen  raining  bombs  on  cities 
and  people ;  as  sailors  sinking  ships.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  dictators 
exploited  the  restlessness  and  boredom  of  youth  for  their  aggressive  ends. 
The  Communists  have  found  in  indoctrinated  youth  their  best  mission¬ 
aries,  agitators  and  revolutionaries.  In  the  new  ominous  nationalisms 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  youth  are  set  in  the  forefront  of 
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agitation.  In  many  lands  one  hears  young  people  say  :  “If  they’d  only 
leave  us  alone  !”  “I  couldn’t  care  less.”  “I  only  want  a  job.”  “What’s 
the  use  of  talking  of  peace  ?  I’ll  soon  be  drafted  into  the  forces.”  “It’s 
all  propaganda.”  “Let’s  have  a  drink  and  stop  talking  about  a  better 
world.  Better  world  !  We’ll  soon  be  blown  up  —  and  I’ll  be  one  of 
those  to  do  the  blowing  up.”  Such  is  the  measure  of  this  big  question- 
mark  which  youth  sees.  In  a  hopelessly  divided  world,  disembowelling 
its  secrets  and  turning  them  into  atomic,  hydrogen  and,  one  hears, 
cobalt  bombs,  youth  cannot  easily  perceive  any  fair  prospects  before 
them.  The  saying,  “Youth  is  the  hope  of  the  world,”  is  regarded  as  at 
best  platitudinous,  and  at  worst  hypocritical,  particularly  as  the  fateful 
decisions  are  taken  by  their  elders  in  almost  complete  disregard  of  their 
views. 

Christian  youth,  on  the  contrary,  would  assert  with  the  96  youth 
consultants,  75  stewards  and  the  1125  other  participants  at  the  Evanston 
Assembly,  that  “ Christ  is  the  hope  of  the  world.”  These  170  young 
people  who  took  part  in  the  Assembly  felt  a  deep  sense  of  urgency  in 
being  at  Evanston,  because  of  the  call  to  witness  to  the  answer  to  youth’s 
questioning  by  replacing  the  conquering  Cross  for  the  despairing  question- 
mark.  Evanston  was  for  them  an  opportunity  for  growing  together 
in  the  Faith  that  they  might  go  forth  together  to  witness  to  that  Faith. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  evangelistic  purpose  of  Evanston  which  was  the 
chief  concern  of  youth. 

Christ,  not  youth  or  so-called  Christian  principles  or  concepts, 
is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Christ  !  that  young  man  who,  in  face  of 
political,  economic,  social,  racial  and  religious  conflicts,  asserted  the 
truth  and  the  love  of  God  and  who,  because  of  it,  was  crucified  upon 
the  Cross,  and  rose  again.  It  is  interesting  to  dwell  a  little  on  this 
conviction  of  Christian  youth.  In  July,  1939,  the  first  World  Conference 
of  Christian  Youth  was  held  at  Amsterdam  with  the  theme,  “Christus 
Victor  !”  They  broke  up  and  went  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Youth  came  together  again  at  Oslo  in  1947  and  pro¬ 
claimed,  “Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.”  They  left  that  Conference  to  enter 
into  the  cold  war  which  got  hot  in  Indochina,  Malaya,  Korea.  Again, 
young  people  met  at  Travancore,  South  India,  at  Christmastide  in  1952 
and  said,  “Christ  is  the  Answer”  with  the  theme  “God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself.”  And  so  from  there  to  Evanston. 

These  affirmations  were  no  mere  slogans.  For  it  isn’t  easy  to  be  a 
young  Christian  in  a  communist-dominated  country  when  that  may 
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mean  the  loss  of  material  advancement,  imprisonment  or  even  death. 
It  isn’t  easy  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  country  like  India,  which  is  only 
2  %  Christian  and  which  tends  to  associate  Christianity  with  imperialism. 
It  isn’t  easy  being  a  Christian  in  South  Africa  and  in  some  parts  of 
U.S.A.  when  even  Christians  deny  the  right  of  other  Christians  to 
worship  with  them  on  account  of  race.  It  isn’t  easy  to  be  a  Christian 
in  under-developed  countries  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  disease,  ignorance 
and  political  and  economic  oppression.  Nevertheless,  Christian  youth 
have  found  that  by  being  obedient  to  Christ  they  can  hope,  they  can 
live  with  a  future.  In  Christ  they  are  more  than  conquerors.  He  alone 
can  claim  their  total  allegiance  as  their  Lord.  He  alone  is  the  Answer 
to  the  riddle  of  their  existence  when  they  respond  to  His  own  question  : 
“Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?”  He  is  their  Hope  as  they  live  in  Him.  For 
hopelessness  and  despair,  youth  needs  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel.  That 
is  why  Christian  youth  are  searching  the  Word  of  God  together  and 
are  finding  more  relevance  in  the  Church,  however  weak  and  divided 
it  may  be. 

Evanston  reaffirmed  for  youth  this  primacy  of  Christ,  the  Crucified 
Messiah,  as  the  centre  of  their  lives  —  of  their  thinking  and  action. 
The  youth  consultants  were  much  encouraged  when,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Assembly,  the  General  Secretary  said  that  we  were  gathered 
at  Evanston  “to  render  a  clear,  common,  independent  and  concrete 
witness  to  the  healing  and  saving  power  of  Christ  and  to  His  Lordship 
over  all  human  relationships.”  In  the  sequel  they  were  not  disappointed. 
The  discussions  on  the  main  theme  and  on  the  different  subjects,  though 
controversial,  were  always  central  and  concrete. 

That  concern  for  concreteness  was  evident  even  before  the  Assembly 
when  the  youth  participants  met  at  Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois,  for 
five  days.  A  presentation  on  the  main  theme  by  Dr.  Gerald  Cragg  led 
to  urgent  questions  on  how  this  claim  could  be  made  real,  here  and 
now.  They  spent,  for  example,  two  long  sessions  on  the  particularly 
frustrating  problems  of  Africa  in  terms  of  this  hope.  For  that  very 
reason,  the  youth  participants  were  bound  to  be  critical  of  some  of  the 
hesitancies  and  omissions  in  the  Assembly  debates.  On  Faith  and  Order 
they  noted  the  omission  of  the  problem  of  relations  with,  and  the  proper 
attitude  to,  Roman  Catholics  and  other  churches  outside  the  fellowship 
of  the  Council.  How  are  we  to  avoid  self-righteous  judgments  about 
Roman  Catholics,  even  while  having  to  encounter  scorn  or  persecution  ? 
What  positive  attitude  must  we  adopt  towards  communities  established 
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by  aggressive  sects  and  groups,  often  at  the  expense  of  churches  in  our 
fellowship  ?  If  we  say,  as  in  the  Message,  that  “those  who  know  that 
Christ  is  risen  should  have  the  courage  to  expect  new  power  to  break 
through  every  human  barrier,”  what  does  this  imply  for  us  in  this 
crucial  matter  ?  On  Evangelism,  youth  felt  that  the  statement  made  was 
not  sufficiently  relevant  to  the  situation  in  which  young  people  find 
themselves  and  that  it  contained  little  of  help  to  them  in  their  work 
and  witness.  The  reasons  for  this  were  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
Evangelism  realistically  apart  from  the  other  areas  of  concern  at  Evanston, 
and  that  there  was  no  clear  meeting  of  those  who  are  discussing  the 
theology  of  evangelism  and  of  those  who  are  developing  new  techniques 
and  methods.  As  at  Amsterdam,  youth  seemed  more  concerned  than 
their  elders  about  the  plight  of  the  family  everywhere  and  the  need 
for  the  reintegration  of  family  life  in  modern  society.  They  sensed  the 
lack  of  concreteness  in  a  peculiarly  acute  manner  in  the  discussion  of 
political  and  social  tensions.  Christians  seem  peculiarly  prone  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  Cross  by  piling  up  a  barrage  of  complexities  and 
by  being  afraid  to  say,  and  put  into  practice,  a  distinctively  Christian 
word  on  these  issues. 

The  concern  for  concreteness  may  appear  to  be  a  change  from  the 
so-called  idealism  of  youth.  But  it  derives  from  the  fact  of  the  invol¬ 
vement  of  Christian  youth  in  the  world  today,  and  this  involvement 
has  been  strengthened  and  furthered  by  the  Youth  Department.  Work 
Camps  have  been  a  means  of  taking  ecumenicity  to  the  grass  roots  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Near  East  they  have  helped  to 
bring  together  young  people  from  diverse  Orthodox  communities  and 
have  made  it  possible  for  contact  to  be  made  between  Orthodox  and 
Protestant  youth.  In  war-torn  Europe,  they  have  contributed  towards 
the  reconstruction  of  church  life.  In  Asia  and  Africa  they  have  proved 
to  be  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  Faith.  In  U.S.A.  they  have 
challenged  the  complacent  prevalence  of  colour  bars.  Further,  through 
World  Youth  Projects,  Christian  youth  throughout  the  world  have 
undertaken  a  new  commitment  in  the  interchange  of  resources,  including 
money,  leadership,  literature,  correspondence  and  prayer,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  ecumenical  consciousness  and  cooperative  work  of  youth 
in  the  nations  concerned.  In  this  way  they  are  playing  their  part  in 
making  real  the  new  pattern  of  missionary  giving,  and  youth  in  the 
“receiving  churches”  are  beginning  actively  to  feel  their  place  in  the 
world-wide  fellowship  of  the  Church  which  recognises  no  distinctions 
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between  older  and  younger  churches.  Evanston,  therefore,  only  con¬ 
firmed  youth  in  their  endeavour  to  witness  yet  more  concretely  to  the 
hope  that  is  in  them. 

Looking  into  the  future,  the  Youth  Department  is  now  committed 
to  assist  young  people  in  the  process  of  assimilating  and  putting  into 
action  on  the  local  level  the  insights  available,  and  the  problems  posed, 
in  the  Evanston  findings.  Study  guides  and  packets  of  material  are 
to  be  produced.  Enquiries  are  to  be  initiated,  with  the  help  of  other 
Departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  on  the  ecumenical 
education  of  youth  under  18,  youth  in  the  armed  forces,  youth  in  industry, 
the  nature  of  work  and  leisure,  the  communication  of  the  Gospel  to 
youth  through  a  study  of  the  literature  and  the  arts  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  Young  people  have  pledged  to  come  together,  within 
their  different  occupations,  to  understand  their  task  as  co-workers 
with  God  in  His  redemptive  purpose.  Youth  of  varied  political  views 
are  to  be  encouraged  out  of  their  frightful  isolation  to  discuss  issues 
as  Christians  and  as  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  Department 
will  be  pressing  forward,  in  consultation  with, other  world  Christian 
youth  bodies,  in  leadership  training,  and  in  relating  youth,  whether 
in  colleges  or  at  work,  to  the  total  life  of  the  Church. 

Moreover,  there  are  special  regional  tasks  which  must  be  pursued. 
In  Europe,  the  quest  for  political  unity  is  being  matched  by  a  closer 
unity  of  Christian  youth  who  are  meeting  regularly  and  are  now  seeking 
to  find  someone  to  coordinate  their  activities.  It  is  hoped  to  train  and 
send  a  special  ecumenical  team  to  South  America  in  1956  for  fellowship 
and  witness.  Closer  cooperation  is  being  worked  out  between  North 
and  South  America.  Plans  are  afoot  to  speed  up  ecumenical  youth 
leadership  training  in  West  Africa  and  to  visit  unexplored  areas  of 
interdenominational  church  youth  work  in  East  Africa.  Ecumenical 
youth  activities  are  needed  in  the  Middle  East  in  order  to  provide  the 
impetus  for  a  more  united  witness  in  a  Moslem  world  on  the  part  of 
Orthodox  and  Protestant  groups.  The  recent  development  in  setting 
up  youth  councils,  conducting  leadership  training  courses,  and  training 
in  political  responsibility  in  Asia  is  to  be  vigorously  expanded.  In 
Australia  there  is  a  new  enthusiasm  for  united  action  and  study  in  that 
sparsely  populated  continent. 

These  are  formidable  tasks,  and  young  people  cannot  tackle  them 
alone.  In  this  they  are  very  eheartened  by  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
at  the  Assembly.  There,  unlike  Amsterdam,  the  youth  consultants 
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participated  fully  in  the  group  and  committee  discussions.  Whenever 
any  young  person  spoke  he  or  she  was  attentively  listened  to,  and  any 
constructive  contribution  was  incorporated  in  the  reports.  Indeed, 
four  youth  consultants  were  associated  with  drafting  committees.  The 
significant  implication  of  this  participation  of  youth  in  the  Assembly 
is  that  the  local  churches  should  consider  themselves  a  partenership 
of  the  younger  and  older  generations  —  recognising  our  different  frontiers 
and  capacities,  and  being  willing  to  share  in  prayerful  planning  and 
action.  Too  long  has  suspicion,  resentment  and  even  fear  existed  between 
these  two  indispensable  arms  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  One  of  the  most 
demonic  diseases  afflicting  the  Church  is  that  of  over-sensitiveness  —  the 
fear  of  healthy  criticism  and  of  adventurous  action.  This  fissure  of  the 
ages  has  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  Church  of  thousands  of  young  people 
at  the  time  when  they  should  be  engaging  themselves  more  radically 
in  its  total  mission. 

Nothing  less  than  a  closing  of  the  ranks  of  the  ages  is  required. 
For  that  we  shall  all  need  to  look  beyond  ourselves  to  the  Christ  who 
is  our  hope,  take  up  His  Cross  and  bear  his  reproach  in  the  world. 
It  is  only  in  this  liberating  atmosphere  of  meaningful  fellowship  that 
youth  can  truly  rejoice  in  hope  and  substitute  for  the  despairing  question- 
mark  of  our  day  the  victorious  Cross  which,  to  behold  and  grasp,  is 
to  hope  in  Him  who  is  coming  to  us,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


EVANSTON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES 

by 

Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 


The  chief  impression  left  on  us  in  the  U.S.A.  by  the  Evanston 
Assembly  is  that  the  ecumenical  movement  now  has  a  firm  rootage 
in  the  life  of  the  American  Churches.  The  journals  which  represent 
the  member  Churches  have  given  extensive  reports  and  interpretations 
of  the  Assembly,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice  have  said  or  implied 
that  they  are  thoroughly  committed  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  At 
Amsterdam  the  delegates  of  the  Churches  said,  “We  intend  to  stay 
together.”  So  far  as  the  U.S.A.  is  concerned,  Evanston  has  made  it 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  declaration.  The  World  Council  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  precarious  experiment  but  as  an  established  fact. 

Among  those  who  were  at  Evanston  there  is,  an  almost  unanimous 
feeling  that  they  shared  not  merely  in  an  important  conference  but  in 
an  unusual  spiritual  experience.  The  delegation  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church,  for  example,  reported  to  its  executive  board  :  “Every  one  of 
us  has  become  a  more  mature  Christian  as  a  result  of  this  experience. 
Our  horizons  are  broader,  our  insights  into  our  own  faith  are  deeper, 
our  Christian  courage  and  resolution  are  higher  than  before  we  went 
to  Evanston.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  second  Assembly 
the  World  Council  is  regarded  among  us  less  in  terms  of  “another 
organization”  and  more  in  terms  of  deeply  significant  trends  in  Christian 
fife  and  thought. 

Another  point  on  which  there  is  general  agreement  is  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  Christian  impact  on  the  public  there  has  been  nothing 
comparable  with  Evanston.  The  notice  given  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
great  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  television  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  No  religious  event  has  ever  received  as  much 
attention  from  the  American  media  of  mass  communication.  Even  the 
small-town  journals  carried  news  of  Evanston  day  after  day.  The 
popular  magazine  Life  —  to  take  a  more  conspicuous  illustration  — 
made  the  Assembly  the  subject  of  a  serious  full-page  editorial,  and 
then  reprinted  the  editorial  as  a  full-page  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Times ,  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  other  metropolitan  dailies. 


Ill 


The  question  has  been  raised  in  several  quarters  whether  the  dramatic 
aspects  of  Evanston  and  the  consequent  volume  of  public  interest  have 
had  any  real  value.  There  has  even  been  some  healthy  misgiving  as  to 
whether  the  glare  of  publicity  might  not  even  prove  a  hindrance  to 
the  deeper  interests  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  much  of  the  public  attention  which  was  given  to  the  Assembly 
was  focussed  on  the  more  superficial  aspects  of  its  life  —  the  pictures¬ 
queness  of  delegates  from  many  countries,  the  vast  crowd  that  shared 
in  “The  Festival  of  Faith,”  the  diversity  of  the  religious  backgrounds 
represented  at  Evanston,  and  the  differences  that  emerged  in  debate 
and  made  sensational  headlines.  Doubtless  the  impression  left  upon 
those  who  depended  solely  on  journalistic  interpretation  was  hazy  and 
thin. 

But  this  surely  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  :  Evanston  was  a  distinct 
achievement  at  the  point  where  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been 
weakest  —  in  reaching  the  so-called  “gross  roots,”  the  average  member 
in  the  local  congregation.  Evanston  really  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
For  one  thing,  several  thousand  pastors  and  lay  people  came  as  visitors, 
not  merely  from  the  vicinity  of  Evanston  and  Chicago,  but  from  commu¬ 
nities  all  across  the  nation.  They  now  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  that  they  could  hardly  have  gained  otherwise. 
For  another  thing,  millions  of  other  church  members  have  at  least 
become  more  conscious,  from  what  they  have  read  in  the  press  and 
heard  on  the  radio  and  seen  on  the  TV  screen,  that  they  belong  to  a 
Christian  movement  which  is  world-wide  and  which  is  committed  to 
a  greater  wholeness  in  its  life.  Beyond  this  is  the  still  further  asset  that 
the  general  public  has,  at  least  for  a  moment,  become  aware  for  the 
first  time  that  such  a  thing  as  a  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  reality 
and  not  a  mere  dream. 

In  thoughtful  circles,  however,  there  is  the  feeling  that  we  ought 
not  to  assume  that  Evanston  has  set  a  standard  for  all  future  assemblies. 
With  full  gratitude  for  the  great  service  rendered  by  the  unprecedented 
publicity,  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  third  assembly  should  not 
put  its  emphasis  less  on  an  extensive  outreach  and  more  on  an  intensive 
fellowship.  One  wishes  that  the  two  things  could  go  together  but  in 
practice  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so.  Even  The  Christian  Century , 
which  has  always  championed  the  idea  that  religious  meetings  should 
be  held  in  a  blaze  of  publicity,  says  :  “We  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  American  pattern  of  doing  things  on  a  giant  scale,  of  challenging 
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attention  by  size  and  spectacle,  is  the  pattern  that  the  World  Council 
most  wisely  should  follow  in  its  future  meetings.” 

Within  the  Council’s  constituency  it  is  interesting  to  note  some 
evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in  Eastern  Orthodoxy  among  Prot¬ 
estants  as  a  result  of  the  Evanston  Assembly.  An  opposite  result  might 
have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  dissent  voiced  by  the  Orthodox  at 
Evanston  over  the  report  on  “Our  Unity  in  Christ  and  our  Disunity 
as  Churches.”  The  result,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  desire  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  Orthodox  position.  The  address  of  the 
Syrian  Orthodox  layman,  Charles  Malik,  which  still  continues  to  be 
referred  to  appreciatively,  has  helped  Americans  to  see  unsuspected 
resources  in  a  branch  of  Christianity  of  which  they  have  had  little 
knowledge.  Most  of  the  relations  between  Orthodox  and  Protestant 
in  the  U.S.A.  have  been  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  national  meetings, 
not  in  local  daily  contacts.  If,  as  now  appears,  Evanston  is  stimulating 
local  contacts  this  will  be  a  great  advance. 

Outside  the  Council’s  own  membership  there  have  been  surprising 
manifestations  of  new  ecumenical  interest.  Already  three  additional 
denominations  in  the  U.S.A.  have  applied  for  membership.  Some  of 
the  leaders  of  Churches  which  in  the  past  were  inclined  to  be  critical 
have  been  warmly  sympathetic  in  their  comments.  One  of  the  largest 
of  the  so-called  “Pentecostal”  bodies  had  at  least  ten  visitors  at  Evanston, 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  Church  should  become  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  small  group  of  the  most  sectarian  Fundamentalists,  of  course, 
has  reacted  in  its  usual  fashion.  The  favourable  attention  given  to  the 
Assembly  by  others  has  only  stirred  them  to  more  aggressive  attacks. 
Their  most  frequent  target  has  been  the  presence  of  delegates  from 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  at  Evanston.  In  characteristic  fashion 
the  leader  of  the  group  has  announced  that  he  is  writing  a  book  on  the 
Assembly  which,  through  an  incredible  use  of  Revelation  18  :  2,  is  to 
be  entitled,  “A  Cage  of  Unclean  Birds”  ! 

In  Roman  Catholic  circles  the  reactions  to  Evanston  appear  mixed. 
In  diocesan  papers  the  main  note  has  been  that  the  Evanston  quest  of 
unity  is  hopeless  because  not  based  on  the  premise  that  Rome  alone 
has  the  answer.  In  most  cases  the  general  spirit  of  the  comments  has 
been  temperate  and  free  from  acrimony. 

One  Roman  Catholic  voice  deserves  special  mention.  Writing  in 
The  Commonweal  (November  5,  1954),  which  is  a  lay  Catholic  journal 
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with  a  reputation  for  objective  reporting  and  fair  interpretation,  Father 
Bernard  Lambert,  O.  P.,  of  the  Dominican  House  of  Studies  in  Ottawa, 
while  devoting  most  of  his  article  to  expounding  the  Roman  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its  unity,  begins  by  referring  to  the 
Evanston  Assembly  as  “a  religious  event  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  Church  and  the  world.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say : 

This  writer  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  documents  issued  at  the 
Assembly.  Let  me  say  that  more  than  once  they  forced  my  admiration 
and  assent,  particularly  the  reports  :  “The  Evangelizing  Church,”  “The 
Responsible  Society  in  World  Perspective,”  “International  Affairs,” 
“Inter-group  Relations,”  and  “The  Christian  and  his  Vocation.”  Many 
of  the  views  expressed  there  could  and  should  become  the  basis  of  a 
fruitful  dialogue  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  under  the  terms  of 
the  December  1949  Instruction  of  the  Holy  Office,  in  a  common  spirit 
of  high  fidelity  to  the  complete  will  of  Christ  and  the  integrity  of  Christ¬ 
ianity. 

The  only  Roman  Catholic  voice  which  has  publicly  expressed  regret 
for  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago  that  no  Catholics  could 
go  to  the  Assembly  as  unofficial  observers  is  that  of  a  man  who  describes 
himself  as  “an  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  layman”  and  writes  in  The 
Christian  Century  of  October  20,  1954.  He  frankly  says  that  “many  of 
us  —  clerical  as  well  as  lay  —  feel  that  refusal  to  welcome  or  even  officially 
notice  the  Evanston  gathering  was  a  breach  of  Christian  hospitality.” 
The  author,  however,  goes  so  far  in  his  recognition  of  non-Roman 
positions  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  for  how  many  in  his  own 
Church  he  speaks.  He  says,  for  example,  in  a  remarkable  paragraph : 

I  liked  the  World  Council’s  accent  on  Christ,  the  Hope  of  the  World. 
In  this  more  or  less  cock-eyed  world  of  mixed  and  side-stepped  religious 
loyalties,  a  Christ-centred  religion  is  not  to  be  sneered  at.  I  was  brought 
up  in  all  the  naive  and  deep  devotional  life  of  an  Irish  household,  where 
we  prayed  the  rosary  every  night  together.  And  yet,  with  all  the  honour 
and  love  I  feel  toward  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  the  Health  of  the 
sick,  the  Comforter  of  the  afflicted,  I  know  that  most  gracious  Virgin 
cannot  like,  must  humbly  deplore,  the  almost  Mariolatry  which  a  natural 
reflex  of  celibacy  is  causing  our  otherwise  well-intentioned  clergy  to  inflict 
upon  us. 

Returning  to  the  World  Council’s  own  constituency,  we  may  say 
with  confidence  that  the  appreciation  for  the  reports  of  the  Sections  on 
the  six  sub-themes  is  high.  The  report  which  seems  to  have  made  the 
strongest  impression  is  the  one  on  “The  Church  amid  Racial  and  Ethnic 
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Tensions.”  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  the  first  sustained  and  intensive 
effort  of  a  world- wide  Christian  body  to  deal  with  this  problem.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  report  broke  fresh  ground  for  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  may  prove  to  be  historic. 

The  main  reaction  to  the  presence  of  delegates  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  has  been  one  of  warm  appreciation  that  the  Council 
was  able  to  give  visible  evidence  that  it  is  a  World  Council.  The  general 
feeling  reflected  in  the  religious  press  of  the  country  is  that  the  Evanston 
delegates  from  the  other  side  of  the  Curtain  spoke  as  Christians  rather 
than  as  political  propagandists,  and  that  Evanston  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that  there  really  is  a  oneness  in  Christ  that  is  deeper  than  cultural 
and  political  divisions. 

Indications  are  multiplying  that  there  will  be  an  educational  follow-up 
of  Evanston  in  local  churches.  A  staff  conference  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  jointly  with  the 
denominational  leaders  in  social  education  and  action,  has  agreed  to 
bring  out  a  study-guide  for  adult  groups  based  on  the  Message  of 
Evanston  and  the  reports  of  the  six  Sections.  Other  study-guides  related 
to  particular  reports  (e.  g.  The  Responsible  Society,  Racial  Tensions, 
the  Laity)  are  also  projected.  The  Inter-Seminary  Movement  has 
published  a  study  course  on  the  Evanston  materials  as  a  whole.  This 
was  designed  especially  for  theological  students  but  at  least  one  large 
denomination  is  sending  it  to  all  of  its  pastors.  The  leaders  in  the  long- 
range  curriculum  policies  of  the  Boards  of  Education  in  the  major 
denominations  have  initiated  a  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  ecumenical  spirit  and  outlook  may  be  made  a  more  integral  part 
of  the  whole  educational  process  for  children,  youth  and  adults. 

The  point  at  which  American  reactions  to  Evanston  are  least  clear 
is  the  Main  Theme.  One  hears  relatively  little  reference  to  it  in  the 
various  appraisals  of  the  Assembly.  The  most  vocal  repercussion  is 
that  of  The  Christian  Century  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  superb  coverage 
of  Evanston,  directs  its  only  critical  shaft  at  the  “theological  conun¬ 
drums”  propounded  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Main  Theme. 
The  Christian  Century  is  sure  that  the  choice  of  the  Main  Theme  is 
now  seen  to  have  been  “unhappy.” 

But  there  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  many  thoughtful 
American  judgments  do  not  agree  with  this  opinion.  Some  who  were 
dubious  at  first  about  the  wisdom  of  a  theological  exploration  of  a 
subject  as  difficult  as  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Hope  have  come  to 
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feal  that  the  study  is  having  great  value  —  values  of  a  rather  intangible 
kind  but  none  the  less  real.  They  consist  less  in  what  took  place  at  the 
Assembly  than  in  a  stimulus  to  continuing  theological  reflection  and 
study.  At  least  the  discussion  of  the  Main  Theme  is  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  a  vertebrate  system  of  Christian  belief.  Moreover, 
the  complicated  question  of  eschatology  has  not  proved  to  be  the  bone 
of  contention  that  was  predicted.  On  the  contrary,  the  probing  of  the 
different  conceptions  of  the  Christian  Hope  has  been  a  mutually  helpful 
ecumenical  conversation  and  has  opened  up  facets  of  the  subject  to 
which  we  had  given  too  little  thought. 

If  Evanston  had  substituted  theological  argument  for  a  realistic 
facing  of  common  responsibilities  undertaken  in  obedience  to  Christ, 
the  result  would  indeed  have  been  “unhappy.”  But  surely  this  was 
not  the  case.  One  of  the  good  things  about  Evanston,  as  viewed  in 
retrospect,  was  the  combination  of  two  emphases  :  the  necessity  for 
immediate  cooperation  in  common  tasks  and  the  necessity  for  intensive 
thought  on  the  deep  issues  on  which  Christians  are  today  divided. 
Neither  part  of  this  twofold  duty  is  likely  to  be  discharged  adequately 
in  separation  from  the  other.  It  is  primarily  in  action  that  we  discover 
the  truth  of  Christ  (“on  the  road”  as  participants,  to  use  Dr.  John  A. 
Mackay’s  phrase,  rather  than  as  spectators  in  a  “balcony”)  but  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  in  setting  out  on  the  road  if  we  lack  an  under¬ 
standing  of  our  goal.  Professor  Ralph  D.  Hyslop,  of  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  outlines  well  our  continuing  problem  in  defining  the  Christian 
Hope  when  he  says  that  we  have  to  learn  how  to  state  our  certainty 
of  God’s  rule  in  such  a  way  that  man’s  responsibility  is  not  weakened, 
and  how  to  stress  the  ultimate  victory  of  Christ  without  minimizing 
our  present  fellowship  with  Him. 

At  all  events,  the  courage  of  the  World  Council’s  Central  Committee 
in  selecting  the  Main  Theme  for  theological  discussion  and  adhering 
to  it  in  the  face  of  criticism  evokes  admiration  !  As  Professor  James 
Hastings  Nichols  of  Chicago  says,  in  his  impressive  new  book,  “Evanston : 
An  Interpretation”  : 

There  are  few  if  any  American  denominations  which  would  have 
ventured  such  an  enterprise  in  a  national  assembly,  even  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  one  denominational  tradition,  one  cultural  and  political  setting, 
and  one  language.  They  would  have  been  afraid  of  stirring  up  sharp 
controversy  which  might  endanger  their  institutional  expansion.  But 
where  angels  and  denominations  fear  to  tread  there  goes  the  World  Council. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  EVANSTON  ASSEMBLY 

by 

Eva-Maria  Jung 


What  is  asked  here  of  me  and  what  I  have  to  offer  is  merely  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  impressions  which  I,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  gained  while 
covering  the  Evanston  Assembly  for  the  Press.  It  is  far  from  my  intention 
to  pass  a  general  and  theological  judgment  on  the  pronouncements  and 
reports  of  the  Assembly.  Yet  I  hope  that  my  impressions  are  not  exclu¬ 
sively  my  own,  but  that  they  are  shared  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
journalists  who  were  at  Evanston,  and  that  they  indicate  what  every 
Roman  Catholic  would  feel  if  he  were  to  witness  with  open  heart  and 
mind  the  Evanston  Assembly. 

The  Ecumenical  Movement  can  only  be  truly  “ecumenical”  when 
it  also  embraces  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  Therefore,  the  various 
Catholic  comments  on  Evanston  should  be  taken  seriously  by  all  who 
have  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement  at  heart.  For  just  as 
Catholics  cannot  rest  in  self-complacency  when  they  recognize  the 
earnest  quest  for  unity  among  their  separated  brethren,  these  in  turn 
ought  to  be  inspired  to  reconsider  their  own  position,  when  they  ponder 
the  existence  of  the  largest  and  most  ancient  of  all  church  bodies. 
Neither  may  give  up  their  convictions  of  faith,  but  each  must  include 
the  other  in  the  reach  of  his  love. 

It  has  to  be  granted  that  there  is  sometimes  a  certain  naivete  in  the 
Catholic  approach  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  minor  event  that  took  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Assembly,  and  which,  though  unnoticed  by  many,  was  not  devoid  of 
psychological  significance.  After  the  delegates  in  solemn  procession  had 
entered  the  First  Methodist  Church  for  the  opening  service  of  worship, 
a  lonely,  plain-looking  gentleman  appeared  in  front  of  the  church 
carrying  a  poster  which  read  :  “All  roads  lead  to  Rome.  Come  home, 
brethren  !”  People  laughed  at  this  naive  invitation.  Yet,  the  man 
must  have  been  deadly  serious  both  when  he  came  up  by  himself  and 
when  he  was  quietly  led  away  by  a  policeman  —  who  may  well  have 
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been  a  Roman  Catholic  himself.  This  incident  made  us  painfully  aware 
of  the  absence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Evanston.  A  lonely 
picket  coming,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  blue,  acting  on  his  private  initiative, 
was  the  only  Roman  Catholic  manifestation  at  Evanston,  where  Catholic 
representatives  were  badly  needed  to  prevent  or  correct  misunder¬ 
standings  and  occasional  misrepresentations.  We  Catholics  ought  to 
reflect  on  this  primary  lesson  of  Evanston  :  a  sign  on  the  road  is  not 
enough  to  make  people  take  that  path.  We  have  to  encounter  and 
accompany  the  wanderer... 

We  Roman  Catholic  journalists  could  not  do  it,  for  we  had  no 
voice  in  the  Assembly.  We  were  only  a  handful  among  646  reporters, 
and  significantly  enough  mostly  Europeans.  We  neither  represented 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  nor  strictly  speaking  the  Roman  Catholic 
press,  but  wrote  for  various  secular  and  Protestant  papers  as  well. 
Naturally  we  kept  in  close  contact  with  each  other. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Evanston  Assembly  was  a  great 
experience  for  us.  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude,  and  that  of 
my  colleagues,  for  the  cordial  reception  we  received  from  the  officials 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  press  facilities  were  excellent ; 
they  enabled  us  as  press  representatives  to  gain  a  real  insight  into  the 
work  of  the  Sections.  We  were  also  admitted  to  the  cafeterias  and  to  the 
beach,  where  we  could  informally  meet  and  chat  with  the  delegates.  We 
were  grateful  too  that  the  officials  of  the  World  Council  made  only  re¬ 
strained  and  respectful  remarks  on  the  absence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  they  undertook  the  mimeographing  and  distribution  of  a 
critical  study  of  the  Main  Theme  by  a  group  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars, 
published  in  the  French  review  Istina  (Paris,  1954,  No.  2)  under  the 
title :  “Christ,  the  Church  and  Grace  in  the  Economy  of  Christian 
Hope.”  Thus,  the  Catholic  standpoint  was  made  known  to  the  delegates 
at  least  by  a  written  statement. 

In  a  particular  sense  we  also  felt  thankful  to  the  Orthodox  delegation, 
because  it  was  due  to  them  alone  that  a  Catholic  voice  was  heard  in  the 
“Ecumene.”  Their  two  statements  signified  a  unanimous  witness  to 
our  common  Catholic  tradition  and  a  challenge  to  the  Protestant 
Churches  to  re-evaluate  their  position  in  the  light  of  this  tradition. 

Apart  from  the  Orthodox,  it  was  a  refreshing  experience  to  hear 
some  of  the  most  traditional  positions  voiced  by  men  coming  from 
Churches  which  Roman  Catholics  would  not  usually  associate  with 
doctrinal  orthodoxy,  like  the  Churches  of  Scotland  and  of  South  India. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  all  the  more  saddening  that  traditionally 
high  church  communions  were  so  reserved  at  Evanston.  Sometimes  one 
had  the  impression  that  some  of  the  delegates  wanted  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  any  commitment  that  might  bind  them  forever,  although 
the  readiness  to  accept  such  a  commitment  is  precisely  the  hallmark 
of  truly  dedicated  ecumenism. 


* 

*  * 

Evanston  struck  the  outsider  as  a  place  of  contrasts  and  tensions, 
of  strange  uncertainties  and  false  problems,  which  mystified  us  who 
are  used  to  seeing  Christianity  as  a  well-defined  and  harmonious  synthesis. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  our  impressions  are  shared  in  varying  degrees 
by  all  those  whose  doctrinal  position  approaches  the  Roman  Catholic 
one.  They  probably  felt  as  much  bewildered  as  we  were  by  the  spirit 
of  19th  century  liberalism  that  was  displayed  for  instance  in  the  opening 
sermon  of  Bishop  Oxnam  and  analysed  in  the  key  address  of  Professor 
Calhoun.  Like  us,  they  may  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  repeated 
confessions  of  sin  and  exhortations  to  penance  and  obedience  which 
sounded  to  our  ears  like  free  church  revivalism.  I  leave  it  to  the  officials 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  themselves  to  criticise  the  somewhat 
naive  application  of  parliamentary  methods  to  the  discussions  of  points 
of  doctrine  and  the  striking  disproportion  in  the  agenda  between  the 
theological  sections  and  the  pragmatic  ones. 

Yet,  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  paradox  which  is  most  striking  to 
a  Catholic  mind,  namely  the  discrepancy  between  the  world- wide  aims, 
the  display  of  bishops’  robes,  the  shouting  of  loud-speakers,  the  bustling 
of  mimeographing  machines  —  and  the  limited  power  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  which  in  reality  does  not  go  further  than  its  moral 
prestige.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  does  not  claim  and  cannot 
give  ultimate  certainty  on  disputed  points  of  doctrine  by  virtue  of  an 
infallible  teaching  authority.  It  cannot  even  bind  in  conscience  its  own 
member  Churches  to  the  decision  voted  upon  by  their  own  delegates 
at  the  Assembly.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  typical  Catholic  reaction,  not 
conceivable  to  a  Protestant  mind  that  is  contented  with  this  free,  non¬ 
committal  fellowship  of  Churches. 

Why,  we  wondered,  had  so  much  energy  to  be  spent  on  debating 
points  which  seem  somewhat  antiquated  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  for 
example  the  alleged  biblical  grounds  against  interracial  marriages,  and 
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on  condemning  matters  like  segregation  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  officially  condemned  400  years  ago  (see  the  breves  of  Paul  III, 
of  1537,  banning  discrimination  against  the  Indians). 

We  were  surprised  by  the  contrasting  views  of  Communism,  because 
in  the  words  of  some  speakers  it  is  no  more  than  a  party  system  and 
a  method  of  government,  which  is  to  prepare  the  way  to  a  new  and 
better  form  of  Christianity ;  while,  others,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
agree  with  the  papal  condemnation  of  Communism  as  a  “Weltans¬ 
chauung”  irreconcilable  with  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

It  saddened  us  that  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  social  theories 
of  Catholic  thinkers  and  even  less  to  the  social  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII 
and  Pius  XI,  which  seem  to  us  far  more  constructive  than  the  report 
on  “The  Responsible  Society.”  What  the  reports  of  section  III  and  IV 
offer,  are  mostly  practical  judgments  on  given  social  orders  according 
to  their  compatibility  with  the  Gospel  and  suggestions  for  their  improve¬ 
ment  based  on  expediency.  It  seems  that  an  absolute  social  ethic  is 
impossible  in  view  of  the  World  Council’s  individualistic  conception 
of  man’s  relation  to  God. 

In  the  Section  on  the  laity  we,  as  Catholic  lay  people,  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  laity  defined  not  only  by  its  “vocation” 
in  the  world,  but  also  by  virtue  of  its  place  within  the  Church,  its  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  liturgy,  and  in  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Church,  as 
is  done  by  modern  Catholic  writers  on  the  theology  of  the  laity. 

Yet,  even  if  all  our  differences  in  the  field  of  social  and  lay  work, 
in  international  and  inter-group  relations  were  to  be  enumerated,  we 
could  still  find  enough  common  ground  on  which  to  build  a  fruitful 
cooperation.  Evanston  proved  to  us  that  we  have  an  astonishing 
number  of  mutual  concerns,  and  that  most  of  our  divergences  on  these 
issues  are  mere  differences  in  approach  and  variations  in  emphasis, 
which  after  all  are  meant  to  complement  each  other,  so  that  “Protestants 
will  avoid  moral  laxity  by  systematizing  the  spirit,  and  Catholics  will 
eschew  rationalistic  casuistry  by  spiritualizing  the  system.  In  the  heart 
of  this  final  paradox,  they  will  meet”  (to  quote  The  Christian  Century , 
Oct.  20,  p.  1267). 

* 

*  * 

As  I  am  asked  to  state  frankly  all  my  impressions  of  the  Assembly, 
I  cannot  conceal  my  misgivings  over  certain  things  I  saw  and  heard 
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in  Evanston,  although  it  is  with  reluctance  and  regret  that  I  mention 
them. 

The  sight  of  Paul  Blanshard’s  works  in  the  Assembly  book-shop 
naturally  offended  a  Catholic  eye,  for  his  books  can  hardly  be  classified 
under  “ecumenical  literature.”  We  wished  some  Catholic  books  on 
ecumenism  could  have  been  displayed  to  balance  Blanshard  and  com¬ 
pany.  Signs  were  posted  in  front  of  the  press  centre  in  protest  against 
Cardinal  Stritch  and  anti-Catholic  pamphlets  were  put  in  the  mailboxes. 
However,  I  will  quickly  add  that  this  was  clearly  a  misuse  of  the  Assembly 
facilities  and  that  we  do  not  hold  the  World  Council  responsible  for  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  suppressed  at  once  the  distribution  of  The  Protestant 
Reporter ,  an  anti-Catholic  periodical,  which  had  been  handed  out  free 
in  the  Assembly  book-shop. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though  absent,  was  yet  in  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  many  delegates  who  spoke  of  her  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 
Enumerating  here  only  my  negative  impressions,  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  on  the  part  of  some  there  was  hardly  any  attempt  to  conceal  a 
deep  hostility  to  the  Catholic  absentees.  Again,  however,  I  must  add 
that  these  unecumenical  remarks  were  not  official  pronouncements  of 
the  World  Council. 

It  was  disappointing  to  notice  that  the  more  responsibilities  the 
World  Council  assumes  in  the  field  of  evangelism,  the  more  it  becomes 
entangled  with  the  ambiguous  issue  of  proselytism  in  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  countries.  For  what  is  “evangelism”  to  them,  is  “proselytism” 
to  us  when  missionaries  no  longer  aim  at  making  everything  subject 
to  Christ,  but  rather  to  their  own  denomination.  Evanston  did  nothing 
to  solve  this  problem ;  it  merely  commissioned  some  committees  to 
study  the  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the  one-sided  description  of  the 
Protestant  situation  in  Spain  and  the  uncritical  laments  over  the  religious 
persecution  in  Colombia  only  sharpened  the  conflict  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic  points  of  view  in  an  issue  on  which  Catholics  are  over¬ 
sensitive.  Most  distressing  was  Bishop  Barbieri’s  bitter  polemic  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  South  America.  We  could  not  help 
wondering  how  this  rampant  anti-Catholicism  —  which  by  the  way 
hits  Orthodoxy  no  less  than  Catholicism  —  has  found  a  place  in  the 
leadership  of  the  World  Council.  Bishop  Barbieri’s  election  to  the 
Presidency  will  justify  the  sceptical  aloofness  of  certain  Catholic  circles 
which  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  excellent  intentions  of 
most  officials  of  the  World  Council,  and  might  hamper  the  efforts  of 
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those  Catholics  who  try  to  establish  better  relations  between  it  and 
the  Catholic  world. 

Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  insert  a  few  remarks,  which  might  offer 
a  clue  to  the  attitude  of  American  Catholics  towards  the  World  Council. 
When  Cardinal  Stritch,  in  his  widely  publicized  pastoral  letter,  closed 
the  Evanston  Assembly  to  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants  were  tempted 
to  see  it  as  a  gesture  of  arrogance  which  strengthened  their  anti-Roman 
feelings.  European  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  prone  to  put 
the  blame  on  their  American  brethren  and  alluded  to  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  on  their  part.  True,  the  Cardinal’s  decision  strikes  one  as  unusual 
when  compared  with  the  precedents.  In  1937  the  local  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Archbishop  sent  a  courteous  letter  to  the  Edinburgh  Conference. 
Throughout  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  prayers  were  said  in  all  Catholic 
churches  of  the  diocese.  Catholic  observers  were  sent  to  Lund.  In 
Evanston,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  simply  ignored  the 
presence  of  the  Assembly.  Yet  Protestants  should  know  that  the  Cardinal 
acted  as  the  local  Ordinary,  in  whose  diocese  the  World  Council  Assem¬ 
bly  happened  to  take  place,  but  that  his  stand  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole.  (I  know 
of  one  seminary  and  one  parish  which  prayed  daily  for  the  Evanston 
Assembly  —  and  this  happened  in  Mexico  of  all  places  !) 

Many  Protestants  are  also  under  the  wrong  impression  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  chooses  to  stand  outside  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  The  fact  that  not  only  Catholics  but  also  a  number 
of  Orthodox,  Lutheran  and  Baptist  Churches  were  not  represented  at 
Evanston  is  a  reminder  that,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  the  World 
Council  has  no  monopoly  of  ecumenical  concern.  Tragic  as  it  may 
seem,  the  very  dedication  of  those  “outsiders”  to  the  true  unity  given 
by  Christ  to  His  Church  is  the  main  reason  for  their  position.  In  other 
words,  necessary  and  inspiring  as  it  is,  the  warm  fellowship  experienced 
in  ecumenical  gatherings  like  Evanston  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
accomplished  Christian  unity. 

Apart  from  the  dogmatic  reason,  the  absence  of  Catholics  in  Evanston 
has  perhaps  a  psychological  ground,  which  posits  a  serious  question 
to  the  World  Council  itself.  Many  Protestants  believe  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  this  absence  and  do  not  see 
the  psychological  difficulties  of  American  Catholics.  For  although 
the  strongest  impulse  for  the  ecumenical  movement  originated  in 
America,  it  is  a  painful  fact  that  American  Protestants  as  a  whole  have 
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retained  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  seems  little  in  keeping  with  their  ecumenical  aims.  For  example, 
Bishop  Oxnam,  former  president  of  the  World  Council,  is  known  to 
Catholics  not  as  the  strong  proponent  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
that  he  undoubtedly  is,  but  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  Down  the 
Way  to  Rome.  And  speeches  like  that  of  Bishop  Barbieri  naturally 
provoke  resentment  among  Catholics.  No  wonder  then,  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  does  not  want  to  see  members  of  his  flock  in 
meetings  presided  over  by  men  like  Bishop  Oxnam  and  Bishop  Barbieri. 
Objectively  speaking,  generosity  of  mind  would  have  made  it  possible 
but  under  the  circumstances  abstention  was  understandable. 

Evanston  has  raised  the  question  in  my  mind  :  How  long  will  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  still  find  it  compatible  with  its  ecumenical 
aim  that  some  of  its  leaders  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  world  from 
the  reach  of  their  ecumenical  love  ?  Or  more  concretely :  How  long 
can  the  Council  still  tolerate  leaders  with  a  split  ecumenical  personality 
who  misuse  the  platform  of  the  Council  to  spread  anti-Catholic  pre¬ 
judices  ?  The  question  is  not  meant  to  be  answered.  It  is  merely  intended 
to  put  squarely  an  issue  which  cannot  be  avoided  indefinitely.  It  may 
be  at  this  point  that  the  real  task  will  come  for  the  ecumenical  movement. 
The  test  is  the  readiness  of  the  World  Council  to  consecrate  part  of  its 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  inherited  misunderstandings  which  still  sway 
the  rank  and  file  of  their  member  Churches.  The  point  at  stake  is, 
ultimately,  their  ecumenical  sincerity. 

* 

*  * 

I  promised  that  I  would  not  talk  theology.  It  seems  to  be  a  parti¬ 
cular  Catholic  temptation  to  overstress  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  World 
Council  and  to  evaluate  its  progress  only  according  to  a  theological 
yardstick  —  at  the  expense  of  the  much  greater  achievements  of  the  Council 
in  the  field  of  ecumenical  action.  I  will  leave  this  temptation  for  the 
theologians  to  fall  into.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  ecumenical  method  adopted  in  Evanston,  because  this 
concerns  us  too. 

Catholics,  when  listening  to  the  theological  discussions,  were  cons¬ 
tantly  confused  by  the  lack  of  a  common  vocabulary  and  the  ambiguous 
use  of  the  term  “Church”  which  seems  so  ordinary  a  word  to  us.  What 
first  impressed  us  as  good  Catholic  doctrine,  turned  out,  on  closer 
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examination,  to  be  insufficient  (like  the  World  Council’s  definition  of 
Hope)  or  even  incompatible  with  Catholic  faith  (like  the  idea  of  the 
perpetual  dying  and  rebirth  of  the  Churches).  Although  the  Faith  and 
Order  Report  is  a  masterpiece  of  theological  diplomacy,  it  is  by  the 
same  token  less  firm  and  classical,  more  vague  and  compromising, 
than  we  would  desire.  We  noticed  that  the  holy  impatience  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  younger  generation  as  well  as  the  less  holy 
indifference  of  some  free  church  leaders  tend  to  slur  over  the  divergencies 
and  to  push  the  ecumenical  movement  to  some  sort  of  gentleman’s 
agreement  on  points  of  doctrine  against  the  better  insight  of  the  World 
Council’s  officials.  To  my  mind,  however,  the  danger  is  not  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  travelling  too  slowly.  Much  as  I  hope  for 
the  progress  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  I  also  fear  that  it  may 
grow  too  fast,  that  is,  without  corresponding  education  in  ecumenical 
thinking  and  a  progressive  formation  of  an  ecumenical  method.  From 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  question  of  constituting 
an  “ecumenical  theology”  ;  there  can  only  be  a  “theology  of  ecumenism,” 
where  the  principles  of  Catholic  tradition  are  applied  to  the  facts  of 
the  ecumenical  movement.  But  there  is  room,  and  need  too,  for  an 
ecumenical  method  of  thinking,  discussion  and  research,  whereby 
mutual  confrontations  of  diverging  doctrines  will  not  end  with  an 
agreement  on  a  minimum  formulation,  but  rather  with  the  search  for 
the  ultimate  historical  and  speculative  roots  of  those  disagreements. 

Therefore,  we  welcomed  the  repeated  appeal  for  a  deeper  study  of 
tradition  and  the  resulting  decision  to  constitute  a  theological  commission 
on  “The  Christian  Tradition  and  our  various  traditions.”  With  this 
a  new  directive  is  given  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  an  “ecumenism 
in  time,”  to  use  Professor  Florovsky’s  term,  is  unfolding  itself.  This 
is  clearly  a  “sign  of  hope”  to  our  eyes,  of  hope,  namely,  that  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Churches  are  coming  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  tradition  for  the  development  of  Christian  thought  and  thus  of 
Catholic  dogma.  After  all,  Bible  and  Tradition  are  but  two  expressions 
of  one  and  the  same  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  —  how  can  we  have  one 
without  the  other? 

Another  “sign  of  hope”  is  the  deeper  understanding  of  the  Church 
as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  which  the  Faith  and  Order  Report  has 
elaborated,  for  this  understanding  ought  to  lead  to  a  growth  in  charity 
and  unity  among  all  the  members  of  Christ’s  Mystical  Body.  It  invites 
us  to  reflect  on  similar  trends  in  modern  Catholic  ecclesiology  and  to 
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draw  the  conclusion  that  Catholic  and  Protestant  theological  thinking 
are  no  longer  moving  along  diverging  lines,  ignoring  each  other,  but 
along  converging  lines  which  eventually  will  meet.  It  is  evident  to  us 
that  Evanston  symbolizes  a  step  forward  towards  this  converging  point 
—  how  big  a  step  I  leave  to  the  theologians  to  measure. 

The  comparison  with  the  converging  lines  points  to  another  fact, 
as  evident  as  it  is  ignored  :  just  as  it  is  impossible  that  converging  lines 
meet  at  their  starting  point,  so  also  is  it  impossible  for  the  way  to  unity 
to  be  a  way  back.  If  we  want  to  meet,  we  have  to  go  forward.  This 
necessity  of  a  way  forward  contains  in  a  nutshell  the  justification  and 
the  method  of  what  is  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  expression,  “Catholic 
ecumenism”. 


* 

*  * 

Finally,  I  come  to  answer  the  question  which  is  most  generally 
put  before  me  :  What  is  my  deepest  impression  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  ? 
If  I  dare  say  so,  it  was  the  impression  that  for  a  time  Evanston  was  a 
place  where  the  Holy  Ghost  breathed.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that 
it  was  He,  who  has  drawn  together  people  from  the  ends  of  the  world, 
from  widely  different  cultural,  social  and  national  backgrounds,  who 
has  filled  them  with  the  desire  for  unity,  and  has  made  them  proclaim 
in  various  tongues  the  glory  of  Christ  as  the  only  Hope  of  the  world. 
Joyfully,  therefore,  we  joined  in  their  profession  of  faith,  and  with 
great  earnestness  we  listened  to  the  inspiring  “Message  of  Evanston,” 
for  its  soul-searching  questions  seemed  to  be  meant  for  us  too.  Yes 
I  do  believe,  that  the  World  Council,  in  spite  of  its  limitations,  possesses, 
or  rather  is  possessed  by  “a  power  which  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.” 
After  all,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  already  said  five  years  ago  in  its 
significant  Instructio  de  Motione  Ecumenica  that  the  attempts  at  reunion 
—  and  this  includes  the  ecumenical  movement  —  are  inspired  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Seen  from  this  perspective  certain  passages  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Report  assume  an  almost  prophetic  meaning,  as  when  it  states  that 
“when  churches,  in  their  actual  historical  situation,  reach  a  point  of 
readiness  and  a  time  of  decision,  then  their  witnessing  may  require 
obedience  unto  death.  They  may  then  have  to  be  prepared  to  offer 
up  some  of  their  accustomed,  inherited  forms  of  life  in  uniting  with 
other  churches  without  complete  certainty  as  to  all  that  will  emerge 
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from  the  step  of  faith.”  One  should  certainly  question  the  orthodoxy 
of  this  text  if  it  implies  that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  like  the  “old 
man”  has  to  die  and  rise  again.  On  the  level  of  individual  Christians, 
however,  and  of  transient  denominations,  it  indeed  represents  the  only 
possible  course  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  There  is  no  need  to 
stress  that  such  a  “step  of  faith”  in  “obedience  unto  death”  represents 
the  conclusions  of  Catholic  teaching  as  to  the  way  of  reunion. 

Catholic  theologians  have  complained  that  Evanston  has  marked 
no  progress  in  the  doctrine  on  the  Church  and  has  remained  on  the 
level  of  a  low  church  Protestantism.  Yet,  surely  the  World  Council 
and  thus  Christendom  have  increased  in  faith  and  in  hope.  This  may 
be  more  important  in  the  long  run,  inasmuch  as  it  prepares  the  ground 
for  future  progress  in  doctrine. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  in  time  inspire  all  Christians 
to  take  this  “step  of  faith”  whereby  their  oneness  will  be  made  perfect 
in  visible  unity  as  God  wills  it  and  along  the  ways  that  Christ  has  chosen 
in  His  wisdom.  Then,  to  return  to  the  symbol  mentioned  at  the  beginning, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  lonely  picket,  for  all  will  form  one  and 
the  same  procession... 


CHRIST  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD1 

by 

Edmund  Schlink 


I 

Whenever  we  ask  about  the  future  of  the  world,  we  come  immediately 
and  unavoidably  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  announcement  of  the 
end  of  the  world  :  “The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away”  (I  Corin¬ 
thians  7:  31).  “And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof” 
(II  John  2  :  17).  The  New  Testament  further  announces  that  great 
tribulation  shall  befall  the  world  before  it  finally  does  pass  away :  war 
and  hunger,  the  disintegration  of  all  community  f  mass  destruction  and 
natural  disasters  are  to  be  expected.  We  are  told  to  watch  for  such 
things  to  occur.  Wherever,  then,  the  coming  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
the  Hope  of  the  world,  the  end  of  the  world  is  always  spoken  of,  too. 

Against  this  proclamation  of  its  end,  the  world  defends  itself  by 
means  of  its  own  hopes.  Even  among  Christians,  many  have  grown 
deaf  to  the  proclamation  of  the  world’s  end.  They  dismiss  it  as  mere 
Judaic-apocalyptic  thinking.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  today  people  are  afraid 
that  humanity  is  doomed.  The  world’s  own  hopes,  therefore,  have 
become  especially  tenacious.  Everywhere  the  thoughts  and  dreams  of 
men  are  filled  with  the  visions  of  the  horror  that  may  be  waiting  for  us. 
Men  fear  that  we  shall  see  the  return  of  the  destruction  of  two  world 
wars  in  even  greater  and  more  horrible  forms.  Men  see  before  them 
the  possibility  of  ruined  skyscrapers  and  annihilated  cities.  The  further 
development  of  the  atom  bomb  has  opened  before  our  eyes  in  a  very 
clear  and  concrete  way  prospects  of  the  end  of  humanity  and  the  breaking 
asunder  of  the  earth.  It  is  just  because  it  has  made  so  much  progress 
that  mankind  has  reached  the  point  beyond  which  it  must  not  go. 


1  This  is  the  official  text  of  the  speech  given  by  Dr.  Schlink  on  August  15,  1954  at  the 
opening  plenary  session  of  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Evanston,  Illinois,  U.S.A.  —  The  same  applies  to  the  article  of  Prof.  Calhoun,  see  p.  140. 
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There  is  an  essential  difference,  however,  between  the  fears  of  modern 
men  and  the  New  Testament  proclamation  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
Today  we  are  afraid  of  men  who  may  misuse  the  power  entrusted  to 
them  and  unleash  horrible  destruction  upon  the  world.  We  fear  the 
atomistic  powers  of  nature  over  which  we  may  easily  lose  control. 
But  in  the  New  Testament  the  calamities  of  the  last  days  are  not  merely 
human  misdoings  nor  are  they  the  consequence  of  human  frailty.  They 
are  rather  the  activity  of  God  Himself.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  God 
who  will  bring  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  from  God’s  throne  that  the 
orders  go  out,  that  send  the  apocalyptic  riders  over  the  earth  (Rev.  6  : 
1 ,  3,  5,  7).  They  are  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  shall  be  poured 
out  upon  the  earth  (Revelation  16  :  1  If.)  God  has  given  mankind 
“over  to  a  reprobate  mind  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient” 
(Romans  1  :  28).  The  end  of  the  world  is  the  day  of  divine  judgment. 

We  are  also  told  that  God  has  given  over  to  Jesus  Christ  this  judg¬ 
ment  over  all  human  arrogance  and  presumption.  Christ  will  come  as 
the  judge  of  the  world.  He  will  break  in  like  a  thief  in  the  night 
(I  Thessalonians  5:2).  He  will  pounce  upon  the  world  like  an  eagle 
on  a  dead  carcass  (Matthew  24  :  28).  The  appearance  of  Christ  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  world.  Then  “All  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail” 
(Revelation  1:7). 

How  then  dare  we  speak  of  “Christ  the  Hope  of  the  World  ?” 

If  in  our  thinking  about  this  subject  we  place  the  emphasis  on  the 
preservation  of  this  threatened  world,  then  we  shall  miss  the  point  of 
our  Assembly  theme  completely.  If  we  expect  Christ  to  insure  this 
world  so  that  men  may  continue  undisturbed  their  pursuit  of  liberty, 
may  carry  on  their  business,  and  seek  an  improvement  in  their  standard 
of  living,  then  Christ  is  not  the  hope  of  the  world,  but  rather  the  end 
of  all  the  world’s  hopes,  for  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  world.  The  name 
of  Christ  is  taken  in  vain  if  it  is  used  as  a  slogan  in  this  world’s  struggle 
for  its  own  preservation. 

The  decisive  question  is  not  how  can  we  manage  to  avoid  wars  and 
disasters,  but  rather  how  do  we  stand  in  God's  eyes.  Our  real  threat 
does  not  come  from  men,  “powers”  or  the  forces  of  nature,  but  from 
God  whose  judgment  no  man  can  escape.  The  hidden  root  of  our  fear 
is  fear  of  God,  God  who  will  bring  to  nothing  the  pride  of  this  world. 
The  important  question  is  this  :  Is  there  any  deliverance  from  God’s 
judgment  ? 
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We  have  no  right  to  speak  of  Christ  as  the  hope  of  the  world  unless 
we  humble  ourselves  before  God  and  recognize  Him  as  the  judge  of 
the  world.  Surely,  we  have  deserved  God’s  judgment.  We  have  not 
given  God  the  honour  which  is  His  due.  We  have  thought  only  of 
ourselves  when  we  should  have  served  our  fellowmen.  We  have  too 
often  remained  silent  when  our  voices  should  have  been  clearly  heard. 
We  have  too  often  been  afraid  when  we  should  have  loved  and  judged 
when  we  should  have  forgiven.  The  unrighteousness,  oppression  and 
bloodshed  which  we  have  begotten  defy  description.  The  history  of 
the  Church  itself  is  not  just  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  but  is  again  and 
again  a  scandal.  “We  have  sinned,  and  have  committed  iniquity,  and 
have  done  wickedly,  and  have  rebelled,  even  by  departing  from  thy 
precepts  and  from  thy  judgments”  (Daniel  9:5).  “If  thou  Lord  shouldest 
mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand?”  (Psalm  130:  3.) 

Only  when  we  have  repented  and  confessed  that  we  have  wasted 
our  life  in  God’s  sight  shall  we  ever  know  Christ  as  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

Christ  who  is  our  hope  is  the  Christ  who  was  crucified.  Look  upon 
this  man  hanging  on  the  Cross  of  Golgotha,  crowned  with  thorns, 
despised,  rejected.  Look  upon  this  man  with  the  disfigured  body  and 
the  bloody  countenance.  Here  is  the  perfect  picture  of  all  human 
misery  and  shame.  Hear  from  His  lips  the  cry,  “I  thirst.”  “My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?”  The  good  religious  people 
have  denounced  Him.  The  government  has  condemned  Him.  All  His 
friends  have  now  forsaken  Him.  But  the  deepest  depths  of  His  misery 
is  that  He  is  forsaken  by  God,  abandoned  before  the  Judgment  Seat 
of  God.  Yet  this  man  Jesus  Christ  is  not  dying  there  for  His  own  sin  : 
“Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows”  (Isaiah  53  :  4). 
“For  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  ini¬ 
quities”  (v.  5).  God  “has  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him”  (II  Corin¬ 
thians  5  :  21). 

He  who  was  judged  for  the  world  will  appear  as  judge  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  same  Christ  who  has  borne  the  sins  of  the  world  who  comes 
again  into  the  world.  He  who  died  for  the  world  intercedes  at  the  throne 
of  God  for  those  who  cry  unto  Him.  It  is  to  the  crucified  Lord  we  must 
cling  and  in  the  crucified  Lord  that  we  must  hope.  Only  through  faith 
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in  Him  will  we  find  salvation  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  will  we,  in 
spite  of  our  sins,  be  judged  “not  guilty.”  For  God  has  made  Him  who 
was  crucified  our  righteousness. 

He  who  was  crucified  would  not  be  our  hope,  however,  had  He 
not  also  risen  from  the  dead.  God  has  raised  from  the  dead  Him  who 
was  crucified.  In  this  act,  God  declared  Himself  for  Jesus  Christ ; 
“This  man  alone  died  without  sin.  This  is  my  Son.”  God  delivered 
Him  from  the  bonds  of  death  and  set  Him  down  in  that  life  which  is 
not  bound  by  the  limitations  of  this  world.  He  is  the  new  man.  God 
has  made  Jesus  Christ  the  victor  over  all  His  enemies,  has  lifted  Him 
up  and  has  “given  unto  him  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth”  (Matthew  28  : 
18).  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  world,  but  Christ  has  not  kept  this  victory 
for  Himself.  As  He  died  for  the  world,  so  He  rose  again  for  the  world. 
He  conquered  the  powers  of  sin  and  death  that  those  who  believe  in 
Him  might  become  victors  too.  He  was  the  first  who  opened  the  way 
to  life  that  many  might  share  with  Him  in  this  life.  The  Risen  Lord 
had  just  escaped  from  the  bonds  of  death  when  He  returned  to  His 
own,  to  those  who  had  forsaken  and  even  betrayed  Him,  and  appeared 
to  them,  and  greeted  them  with  “Peace  be  with  you.” 

Let  us  then  place  our  hope  in  one  who  was  crucified  —  in  one  who 
rose  again.  He  is  our  victorious  brother  who  will  come  again  to  judge 
the  world.  He  is  the  first-born  of  the  new  creation,  who  will  bring  this 
world  to  an  end.  The  conqueror  of  all  suffering  and  sorrow  will  come. 
He  will  come  to  raise  His  own  from  the  dead  as  He  Himself  was  raised, 
to  make  His  own  victors  as  He  Himself  is  victor.  He  will  gather 
together  a  new  humanity  whose  Head  He  is  and  then  will  appear  the 
new  creation. 

Jesus  Christ  then  is  the  hope  of  the  world  not  because  He  guarantees 
the  preservation  of  this  world,  but  because  He  liberates  us  from  all  the 
binding  ties  of  this  world.  Christ  is  the  hope  of  the  world  because 
He  calls  men  out  of  the  world.  He  gathers  together  from  every  corner 
of  the  earth  His  people  whose  members  are  strangers  in  this  world  and 
whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  Christ  is  the  hope  of  the  world  only 
in  so  far  as  the  world  no  longer  remains  the  world,  but  is  transformed 
through  repentence  and  faith.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  world  with  its 
joy  and  its  sorrow  and  for  just  that  reason  He  is  the  world’s  hope. 
For  as  the  world  passes  away,  He  will  bring  to  birth  a  new 
creation. 
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Christ  then  comes  again  into  the  world  as  its  redeemer  and  as  its 
judge.  We  cannot  rightly  hope  for  him  as  Saviour  unless  we  also  look 
to  Him  as  judge.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  rightly  fear  Him  as  judge 
unless  we  also  expect  Him  as  Saviour.  When  He  comes,  He  will  accept 
some  and  reject  others.  He  will  raise  up  some  to  life  and  some  to  death. 
To  some  He  will  say,  “Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,”  and  to  others 
“Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed”  (Matthew  25  :  34  and  41).  He  will  smash 
the  rule  of  the  mighty,  the  rich  and  the  self-contented  and  all  their 
unrighteousness.  He  will  destroy  the  comfort  of  the  satisfied,  the  happy, 
and  those  who  are  at  home  in  this  world.  But  the  poor  in  spirit,  they 
that  mourn,  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  the  peace¬ 
makers,  and  those  who  watch  longingly  for  the  day  of  His  coming  — 
all  these  He  will  save  (Matthew  5  :  3  and  Luke  12  :  35). 

This  future  separation  is  already  happening  now.  By  the  preaching 
of  the  Cross,  God  is  already  putting  to  shame  the  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
power  of  this  world,  and  saving  the  foolish,  the  unworthy,  and  the 
helpless  :  “And  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 
has  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught 
things  that  are”  (I  Corinthians  1  :  28). 

Even  now ,  the  coming  redemption  is  taking  place  through  the  Gospel. 
Even  now,  the  faithful  are  in  this  world  being  acquitted  before  the 
future  judgment.  Through  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  believer 
participates  even  now  in  the  power  of  the  coming  resurrection.  He  who 
is  born  again  to  a  living  hope  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  even  here  and 
now  a  new  creature.  So  through  the  Gospel  here  in  this  world  Christ 
is  gathering  His  people  to  live  together  with  Him  in  the  new  life.  In 
the  Church,  the  coming  new  creation  is  already  a  present  reality. 
“Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old  things 
are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new”  (II  Corin¬ 
thians  5  :  17). 

For  this  reason,  the  days  in  which  we  live  are  the  last  days.  In  His 
resurrection,  Christ  has  broken  through  the  limitations  of  this  world 
and  has  been  raised  to  become  Lord  over  the  world.  All  men  and  all 
powers  are  subject  to  Christ  whether  they  know  it  or  not  and  whether 
they  recognize  Him  or  revolt  against  Him. 

When  He  returns,  He  will  make  His  victory  apparent  to  every  eye 
and  bring  to  an  end  all  the  revolt  of  this  world. 
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This  world’s  time  then  is  tightly  hemmed  in  by  the  victory  of  Christ. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  break  out  of  this  encirclement.  Into  this  hope¬ 
less  situation  comes  the  call  of  the  Gospel  through  which  the  world 
is  bid  to  recognize  its  Lord.  These  are  the  last  days  :  “Today  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts”  (Hebrews  3:7). 

That  these  are,  in  fact,  the  last  days  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Many  people  no  longer  believe  in  the  promise  of  His 
future  coming.  But  the  length  of  time  is  no  refutation  of  His  promise. 
It  is  not  a  sign  of  God’s  weakness,  as  if  He  could  not  if  He  wished  bring 
to  fulfilment  what  He  has  promised  through  Jesus  and  the  Apostles. 
Rather,  this  time  in  which  we  live  is  the  time  of  God’s  patience.  God 
wills  that  many  shall  be  saved.  This  time  in  which  we  live  is  the  time 
of  the  Church,  of  the  growing  body  of  Christ.  But  when  the  body  of 
Christ  shall  have  grown  to  full  stature,  when  the  number  of  the  elect 
shall  have  been  completed,  then  shall  the  world  pass  away  and  then 
shall  the  new  creation  appear  as  from  a  hiding-place. 

IV 

What  does  hoping  in  Christ  mean  ?  Hoping  means  not  sleeping, 
but  watching  with  the  utmost  alertness .  Hoping  means  not  just  dreaming, 
but  waiting  with  utter  soberness.  Being  sober  does  not  mean  using 
the  cold  calculation  of  this  world,  but  rather  waiting  for  the  coming 
Christ.  Hoping  means  not  growing  weary,  but  carrying  on  our  work 
with  the  most  intense  expectancy.  From  the  time  of  the  Apostles  until 
our  own  day,  it  has  not  been  paralysis,  but  action  that  has  characterized 
the  life  of  those  in  whom  Christian  hope  dwells.  For  we  know  not 
the  hour  of  His  coming. 

What  then  are  the  actions  born  of  Hope  ? 

The  first  act  of  hope  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
world.  The  World  Council  was  right  to  choose  Evangelism  for  the 
theme  of  the  Assembly’s  Second  Section.  Because  God  redeems  through 
the  Gospel  alone,  those  who  hope  are  bound  by  the  command  of  the 
Redeemer  to  preach  that  Gospel.  As  He  has  freed  us  from  the  binding 
ties  of  this  world,  so  He  sends  us  back  into  the  world  to  call  others 
likewise  to  freedom. 

This  commandment  binds  everyone  who  hopes  in  Christ.  No  one 
can  keep  the  hope  silently  for  himself  without  losing  it. 
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This  commandment  makes  us  debtors  to  all  men,  for  God  wills  that 
no  one  shall  perish. 

This  command  means  denying  the  so  easily  assumed  advantages  of 
our  own  nationality  and  cultural  traditions.  Even  more,  as  so  often 
has  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  missions  in  the  past,  we  must  become 
Jews  to  the  Jews,  Gentiles  to  the  Gentiles,  and  weak  to  the  weak  in 
order  to  win  them  over.  Only  by  emptying  ourselves  can  we  become 
servants  of  Christ  (see  I  Corinthians  9  :  19). 

The  command  of  God  the  Redeemer  requires  of  us  the  greatest 
speed.  We  do  not  know  how  much  time  we  have  left. 

It  is  furthermore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  preach 
the  Gospel  in  truth  and  purity.  Those  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  the  second  section  here  at  Evanston  have  been  mostly  concerned 
with  the  methods  of  evangelism.  But  the  whole  Assembly  must  concern 
itself  with  the  content  of  evangelism.  At  stake  here  is  the  message  of 
God’s  judgment  of  the  world  and  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  alone. 

The  spreading  of  this  message  seems  difficult  indeed,  for  the  world 
does  not  want  to  hear  about  its  own  end  ;  for  it  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross  is  indeed  foolishness.  And  yet  at  the  same  time,  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  is  infinitely  easy  and  full  of  unspeakable  joy,  for  it  is  not 
our  task  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ’s  feet.  God  long  ago  has  put  the 
world  under  Him.  We  only  have  to  tell  the  world  who  its  Lord  already 
is.  It  is  not  up  to  us  to  save  men.  Christ  wants  only  to  use  our  witness 
that  He  may  speak  through  it  and  do  His  saving  deeds  Himself.  We 
cannot  engender  faith.  Only  the  spirit  of  God  can  do  that. 

V 

The  second  action  born  of  hope  is  accepting  responsibility  for  the 
just  ordering  of  society.  It  was  right  therefore  that  this  theme  was  made 
the  basis  for  discussion  in  Sections  III  to  VI  of  the  Assembly. 

Those  who  wait  for  the  coming  of  Christ  know  how  patient  and 
long-suffering  God  is.  They  know  how  He  sustains  the  world  in  spite 
of  its  own  arrogance  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  stands  already  under 
judgment.  He  causes  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 
He  keeps  alive  both  believers  and  non-believers.  He  sustains  not  only 
Christians,  but  also  pagans  and  anti-Christians.  To  all  of  these,  God 
the  Preserver  gives  time  to  decide  for  Jesus  Christ. 
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For  this  reason,  those  who  hope  are  also  under  the  orders  of  God 
the  Sustainer.  God  demands  that  we  take  responsibility  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  all  human  life  regardless  of  whether  that  life  be  Christian 
or  not,  that  we  take  responsibility  for  all  men,  regardless  of  their  nation¬ 
ality,  race,  or  social  status,  and  He  also  demands  that  we  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  freedom.  For  God  sustains  men  in  order  that  they 
should  make,  under  Him,  a  responsible  decision.  Accepting  the  obli¬ 
gation  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  freedom  means  taking  respon¬ 
sibility  for  justice  and  peace  on  earth  —  peace  among  men,  classes, 
races,  peoples  and  nations.  And  it  means  having  an  active  concern, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  word,  for  the  right  ordering  of  society  —  not 
only  in  individual  well-doing,  but  also  in  law-making,  etc. 

The  orders  of  God  the  Preserver  bind  everyman  who  hopes  in  Christ. 
He  is  never  justified  in  abdicating  this  responsibility  to  statesmen. 

These  orders  also  make  us  debtors  to  all  men.  He  who  hopes  in 
Christ  has  no  right  to  limit  his  well-doing  only  to  the  circle  of  the  like- 
minded. 

Furthermore,  this  commandment  requires  that  we  renounce  the 
privileges  we  so  easily  take  for  granted  and  it  forces  upon  us  the  need  for 
acting  quickly.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  nations  have 
the  task  of  creating  a  new  world  order  for  mankind  and  for  this  the 
old  order  appears  quite  inadequate  and  is  breaking  down. 

The  Christian  has  no  right  to  remain  aloof  from  the  struggle  between 
political  programmes  and  secular  hopes.  The  world  wants  immortality 
for  itself  and  looks  to  its  own  programmes  for  salvation.  Because  the 
Christian  is  freed  from  utopianism  by  his  expectation  of  the  Lord’s 
coming,  he  owes  it  to  the  world  to  bear  the  witness  of  sobriety,  of  cool- 
headedness.  His  is  the  task  of  showing  what  mankind’s  real  situation 
is  and  of  cutting  through  the  prevailing  fog  of  propaganda.  Because 
the  Christian  is  by  faith  set  free  from  all  legalism,  he  can  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  kind  of  general  scheme.  He  will  have  to  speak  up 
whenever  political  principles  enslave  men  and  wherever  existing  laws 
are  used  to  justify  or  conceal  unlawfulness.  He  will  stand  for  such 
action  as  is  required  by  the  concrete  historical  situation.  Because  the 
Christian  is  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  he  will  in  the  struggle  for 
a  just  order  be  selfless  in  defence  of  his  own  interests,  but  demanding 
and  adament  in  his  concern  for  the  enslaved,  the  hungry,  and  the 
forgotten.  Because  he  has  experienced  the  patience  of  God,  he  will 
oppose  with  all  his  strength  the  use  of  weapons  for  mass  destruction 
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and  will  seek  peace  and  undertanding  even  when  these  seem  utterly 
impossible  of  attainment.  Because  he  hopes  in  Christ,  he  will  be 
fearless  in  the  face  of  all  the  threats  of  this  world. 

Yet,  in  all  this,  we  must  never  forget  that  peace  on  earth  is  not  peace 
with  God.  The  justice  of  this  world  is  not  in  itself  justice  under  God. 
Freedom  on  earth  is  not  real  freedom  and  this  life  is  not  eternal  life. 
Our  striving  for  a  just  order  in  society  does  not  bring  in  Christ’s  Kingdom 
on  earth  nor  does  it  fashion  the  new  creation.  Christ’s  Kingdom  enters 
only  through  the  Gospel ;  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  the  new  creation. 

But  God  the  Sustainer  commands  us  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  this  world  until  the  Day  of  Judgment.  In  spite 
of  its  arrogance  and  self-righteousness,  this  world  is  nevertheless  God’s 
creation.  It  is  for  this  world  that  Christ  died.  And  it  is  God’s  will, 
while  He  lets  the  world  disintegrate,  to  bring  His  creation  to  its  goal 
which  is  the  new  creation. 

These  commands  of  God  as  Redeemer  and  God  as  Sustainer  cannot 
be  separated  from  one  another.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
acceptance  of  our  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  justice  on 
earth  are  both  actions  born  of  hope  and  love,  and,  therefore,  service 
under  God.  But  these  two  activities  are  related  to  each  other  in  a 
particular  way.  One  follows  the  other  and  we  must  not  confuse  them. 
We  do  not  preach  the  Gospel  in  order  that  the  world  may  be  preserved. 
Rather  we  accept  our  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  the  world 
in  order  that  many  may  be  saved  through  the  Gospel.  God  preserves 
this  world  in  order  that  through  the  Gospel  salvation  may  be  offered. 
He  does  not  offer  salvation  in  order  that  the  world  may  be  preserved. 
We  do  not  preach  the  Gospel  in  order  to  bring  about  earthly  justice. 
On  the  contrary,  we  try  to  establish  justice  in  order  that  we  may  preach 
the  Gospel.  It  has  always  been  the  great  temptation  of  the  Church 
for  people  to  misunderstand  this  fact.  It  is  also  a  temptation  for  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  Lord  has 
said  :  “Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away”  (Matthew  24  :  35). 

VI 

Will  our  actions  born  of  hope  be  successful  ? 

We  today  are  fighting  on  a  different  battle  front  from  that  on  which 
the  Apostles  fought.  The  old  paganism  is  passing  away.  We  are  faced 
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with  a  new  kind  of  post-Christian  man.  He  has  heard  the  Gospel. 
He  has  been  set  free  from  the  binding  ties  of  this  world  and  from  sub¬ 
mission  to  gods  and  demons.  He  has  heard  the  words  :  “All  things 
are  yours.  The  world,  life,  death,  things  present,  and  things  to  come” 
(I  Corinthians  3  :  21  f.).  But  he  has  separated  his  new  freedom  from 
submission  to  Christ.  He  has  usurped  the  control  of  nature.  He  has 
himself  set  about  to  establish  the  eternal  Kingdom  of  Peace  on  earth. 
He  no  longer  waits  for  Christ  to  come.  This  freedom  which  is  derived 
from  Christ,  but  which  is  cut  off  from  Him,  weighs  heavily  upon  the 
peoples  in  our  own  time,  destroys  their  own  religion,  and  pushes  the 
tensions  between  East  and  West  to  the  point  of  complete  cleavage. 
Such  freedom  threatens  life,  for  freedom  when  it  is  severed  from  duty 
leads  to  the  use  of  violence,  and  the  struggle  of  such  free  men  for  the 
establishment  of  a  world  order  leads  only  to  horrible  destruction.  When 
they  remember  the  effects  of  two  world  wars,  when  they  look  at  the 
post-Christian  and  anti-Christian  powers  about  them,  when  they  consider 
the  possibilities  of  a  third  world  war  fought  with  atomic  weapons,  many 
people  are  filled  with  fear  and  inactivity  because  for  them  all  activity 
seems  pointless. 

And  yet  we  are  told,  “when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then 
look  up,  and  lift  up  your  head,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh” 
(Luke  21  :  28).  “When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, 
be  ye  not  troubled  for  such  things  must  needs  be”  (Mark  13  :  7).  For 
those  who  hope  in  Christ  the  tumult  of  this  world  is  a  sure  sign  of 
Christ’s  coming.  The  world  would  not  tremble  if  He  were  not  the 
victor.  The  wintry  gales  that  are  now  howling  over  the  world  are  the 
signs  of  the  coming  springtime.  The  sicknesses  of  our  time  are  the 
birth  pangs  of  the  new  creation. 

So  we  ask  again,  will  we  be  successful  if  we  accept  our  responsibility  ? 

The  Gospel  is  now  being  preached  to  all  nations  on  earth.  At  the 
same  time,  Churches  in  our  day  are  being  so  oppressed  and  persecuted 
that  the  persecutions  of  the  early  Church  seem  almost  trivial  in  compar¬ 
ison.  For  the  Gospel’s  sake,  many  have  been  deprived  of  their  freedom, 
imprisoned  and  even  put  to  death.  Many  in  order  to  save  their  lives 
have  denied  the  Gospel  and  have  fallen  away  from  the  faith.  Mission 
stations  and  whole  Churches  have  disappeared.  Proud  Churches  have 
been  maimed  and  now  live  in  modern  catacombs. 

Here  also,  it  is  true  :  “For  such  things  must  needs  be”  (Mark  13:7, 
Revelation  1  :  1).  There  is  no  other  way  for  the  Church  but  the  way 
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of  her  Lord  :  “Through  suffering  to  glory.”  Judgment  must  begin  at 
the  house  of  God  (I  Peter  4  :  17).  God  winnows  and  sifts  His  Church 
through  persecution  in  order  to  test  it,  and  to  purify  it :  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  But  he  who  submits  to  the  powerful  hand 
of  God  and  takes  up  his  cross  soon  realizes  that  Christ  has  long  since 
taken  it  up  for  him.  Through  their  suffering,  believers  are  united  with 
Christ.  Through  their  humiliation,  their  imprisonment,  and  their  death, 
the  crucified  Christ  becomes  visible  in  the  world  and  demonstrates  the 
power  of  His  resurrection.  Those  are  God’s  most  beloved  children  to 
whom  He  grants  to  praise  Him  not  only  with  the  songs  of  their  lips  but 
also  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  and  so  to  bear  witness  to  Christ. 
Their  defeat  is  in  reality  their  victory.  It  is  not  the  powerful  privileged 
Church  which  the  world  recognizes  but  the  helpless,  suffering  Church 
which  reveals  the  glory  of  Christ.  It  is  the  Church  which  dies  with 
Christ  that  is  the  Church  triumphant. 

Dare  we,  then,  ask  whether  we  shall  see  the  results  of  our  actions  ? 
The  question  itself  is  born  of  hopelessness. 

We  do  not  know  what  results  our  evangelism  and  our  struggle  for 
a  just  society  will  have  in  this  world,  but  we  know  the  most  important 
thing  we  need  to  know  —  that  our  work  “is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord” 
(I  Corinthians  15  :  58).  Christian  hope  does  not  depend  upon  what 
our  eyes  see  of  the  results,  whether  they  be  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
It  is  not  by  chance  that  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  words 
of  hope  are  closely  tied  to  words  which  describe  the  trial  through  which 
Christians  must  go  (Romans  5  :  3  f.,  Romans  8  :  18  f. ,  I  Peter  1  :  3  f.). 
Christian  hope  is  based  on  Jesus  Christ  alone.  Therefore,  it  can  never 
be  confounded.  For  that  reason,  Christian  hope  always  looks  for  the 
best  from  God  and  is  tireless  in  its  struggle  against  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness  :  “If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?”  “He  that  spared 
not  his  own  Son  —  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things?”  (Romans  8  :  31  f.). 

This  is  not  the  hope  of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Church. 
To  this  hope,  the  Church  must  call  the  world. 

VII 

Is  this  truly  the  hope  of  all  of  us  ?  Is  our  faith  really  “the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world”  (I  John  5  :  14)  ? 

We  have  gathered  here  as  separated  churches.  To  be  sure,  the  histor¬ 
ical  divisions  of  the  churches  are  only  to  a  very  small  extent  due  to 
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differences  in  eschatology,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  separated 
churches  really  live  in  Christian  hope.  For  where  hope  dwells,  there 
the  existing  differences  and  separations  of  the  churches  appear  in  a  new 
light.  And  we  are  filled  with  shame  that  through  our  disunity  we  deny 
the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  so  make  it  quite  easy  for  the  world 
to  cast  aside  the  message  that  Christ  is  its  only  hope.  “Our  unity  in 
Christ  and  our  disunity  as  churches”  is  rightly  therefore  the  theme  of 
the  first  section.  But  at  heart  this  theme  is  in  reality  that  of  all  sections 
of  the  Assembly. 

If  hope  were  really  alive  within  us,  then  we  should  have  less  fear 
of  men  than  fear  of  God.  Then  we  should  be  less  concerned  for  the 
preservation  of  our  confessional  traditions  and  more  concerned  how 
we  appear  before  God  :  “For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ”  (II  Corinthians  5  :  10).  On  that  day  a  separation  will 
take  place  which  goes  deeper  than  all  the  separations  and  all  the  divisions 
of  Christendom,  a  separation  which  is  ultimate.  Then  it  may  be  that 
many  of  the  churches  will  receive  this  judgment :  “Because  thou  art 
lukewarm  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth” 
(Revelation  3  :  16). 

If  hope  were  really  alive  within  us,  then  we  should  know  that  it  is 
not  only  the  world  which  will  pass  away,  but  also  the  outward  form 
of  the  Church.  Then  we  would  see  clearly  the  provisional  nature  of 
our  ecclesiastical  activity,  of  our  church  order  and  even  of  our  dogmatic 
formulations.  The  Church  too  will  be  transformed.  In  the  new  creation 
there  will  be  no  temple,  for  “the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple”  (Revelation  21  :  22).  Then  we  shall  not  only  believe 
the  Word ;  we  shall  see  God  face  to  face. 

If  hope  were  really  alive  within  us,  we  would  rejoice  less  in  the 
untroubled  existence  of  our  denominations,  less  in  their  security  and 
preservation.  We  would  instead  rejoice  because  the  Gospel  is  being 
preached  and  men  are  being  saved  through  faith  from  the  binding  ties 
of  this  world  :  “Christ  is  preached,  and  I  therein  rejoice”  (Philippians  1  : 
18).  And  our  greatest  glory  would  be  the  chains  and  suffering  of  our 
brethren  of  all  confessions  all  over  the  world. 

If  hope  were  really  alive  within  us,  then  we  would  not  stand  looking 
back  but  would  rush  forward  towards  the  Lord.  We  would  not  be 
so  much  in  love  with  the  history  of  our  own  confessions,  of  our  own 
denominations,  but  would  see  Christ  at  work  all  over  the  world.  The  walls 
that  divide  the  churches  are  quite  transparent  to  those  who  look  ahead. 
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If  hope  were  really  alive  within  us,  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
much  more  clearly  the  non-theological  factors  which  divide  the  churches. 
These  are  only  important  when  the  Church  clings  to  the  world  and 
tries  to  get  from  the  world  the  security  which  Christ  alone  can  give. 
Here  I  stop. 

But  let  us  remember :  we  have  all  come  here  from  Christ,  from  His 
death,  from  His  resurrection.  We  are  all  going  towards  Christ  who 
will  come  as  judge  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  is  behind  us  and 
before  us.  He  is  all  around  us.  As  He  who  has  come  and  as  He  who 
will  come,  Christ  is  here  now  among  us. 

Let  us  give  Him  the  glory  and  put  aside  all  whereby  that  glory  is 
hidden  from  the  world. 


CHRIST— THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD 


by 

Robert  L.  Calhoun 

When  a  small  company  of  men  and  women  from  a  dozen  countries, 
of  widely  diverse  theological  training  and  church  tradition,  work  together 
for  three  years  on  a  single  theme,  they  learn  much  from  one  another. 
Their  differences  find  some  measure  of  reconciliation  without  ceasing 
to  be  real  and  important.  Their  words  acquire  new  depth  and  clarity 
in  face  to  face  conversation.  The  theme  itself  becomes  for  them  a 
living  reality  in  which  they  share,  a  source  of  light  that  helps  each  to 
see  himself  and  his  companions  with  new  insight.  Hard-won  mutual 
confidence  takes  the  place  of  insecurity  and  mistrust.  Disagreements 
are  turned  into  common  problems,  not  walls  of  separation. 

But  when  the  members  of  such  a  company  try  in  a  single  week  to 
share  what  they  have  found  with  thousands  of  fellow  Christians  even 
more  diverse  in  experience,  unprepared  by  close  companionship  and 
quiet  conversation,  the  results  are  hard  to  predict.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  needful  that  we  talk  frankly  to  one  another  not  only  about  our 
theme,  but  also  about  ourselves  in  relation  to  it.  Christian  life  and 
thought  in  any  of  our  countries  is  far  too  complex  and  diverse  to  be 
written  off  in  a  few  simple  formulas.  There  has  been  far  too  much 
premature  judgment  both  of  our  theme  and  of  one  another,  in  spoken 
and  in  printed  words.  One  part  of  our  task  here  is  to  clear  away  some 
of  these  false  and  one-sided  preconceptions.  Our  concern  is  not  to 
obscure  or  to  obliterate  differences  but  to  set  them  in  clearer,  truer 
light,  so  that  each  of  us  may  learn  from  his  neighbours,  and  our  diffe¬ 
rences,  purged  of  arrogance  and  error,  may  come  to  enrich,  not  to 
violate  the  unity  we  affirm. 

I 

Our  theme,  as  all  the  world  knows  by  this  time,  requires  that  we 
seek  some  common  understanding  of  Christian  eschatology.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  whole  meaning  of  the  theme,  but  it  defines  an  essential 
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perspective  in  which  the  meaning  must  be  interpreted.  The  eschatological 
perspective,  however,  is  itself  at  times  a  subject  for  debate  and  a  source 
of  division.  Such  debate  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  Christian  history, 
and  it  is  not  unfamiliar  to  those  who  have  helped  prepare  for  this 
Assembly. 

The  difficulty  is  not  merely  that  the  word  eschatology  is  a  somewhat 
formidable  one,  less  familiar  in  some  parts  of  the  Church  than  in  others. 
It  would  be  frivolous  and  unforgivable  to  let  any  word,  merely  because 
it  is  large  or  strange,  block  the  road  to  common  understanding.  The 
real  trouble  has  been  that  the  word  eschatology  is  all  too  easily  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  omitting  or  under-emphasizing  essential  aspects  of  its 
meaning.  The  ordinary  popular  paraphrase,  “doctrine  of  the  last 
things,”  actually  favours  such  misinterpretation.  It  suggests  much  too 
simply  either  some  “far-off  divine  event”  at  the  end  of  a  long,  vague 
future,  without  direct  bearing  on  our  life  today ;  or  else  an  end  of  the 
world  at  a  particular  date,  calculated  by  methods  in  which  most  of 
us  do  not  believe.  Preoccupation  with  “the  end”  as  if  it  were  a  date 
on  the  calendar  —  the  final  date,  the  only  crucial  one  that  still  awaits 
us  —  and  neglect  of  “the  present”  as  comparatively  trivial  in  importance 
leads  to  one  sort  of  distortion.  Preoccupation  with  “the  present”  and 
refusal  to  take  seriously  the  significance  of  “the  end,”  in  its  biblical 
and  Christian  sense,  leads  to  another  sort.  Both  these  errors  are  made 
easier  when  we  over-simplify  the  admittedly  difficult  concept  of  Christian 
eschatology  into  a  static  “doctrine  of  the  last  things.” 

Happily,  there  is  a  better  reading  of  the  word,  closer  both  to  the 
classical  and  to  the  biblical  meanings  of  its  component  parts.  Eschatology 
is  the  doctrine  concerned  with  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  our  living, 
in  time  and  existence,  toward  which  at  every  moment  our  whole  lives 
tend. 

For  Christian  faith,  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Boundary 
of  our  time  and  our  existence,  at  once  infinitely  beyond  us  and  imme¬ 
diately  near.  For  us  He  who  is  our  Creator,  the  First,  the  Source  of 
our  being,  is  at  the  same  time  the  Last,  the  End  that  gives  it  significance. 
Time  is  our  name  for  one  order  of  the  living  relationships  in  which  His 
presence  and  His  acts  are  known  to  us,  and  bear  upon  our  lives.  Time 
thus  understood  is  neither  illusory  nor  merely  abstract  or  ideal.  It  is 
as  concrete  and  actual  as  anything  in  the  physical  world.  But  it  has 
no  independent  reality  apart  from  the  living  God,  Creator  and  Sustainer 
of  the  world,  who  makes  Himself  known  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Redeemer, 
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who  as  Holy  Spirit  acts  unceasingly  in  human  affairs.  Past,  present, 
and  future  are  not  separable  segments  of  an  endlessly  outstretched  line, 
a  kind  of  space  to  be  filled,  but  dimensions  and  directions  within  the 
living  interaction  of  God  and  men.  The  future  is  not  a  kind  of  inverted 
past,  nor  an  endless  repetition  of  “tomorrows”,  but  the  homing  of  our 
unfinished  lives  to  the  One  who  gives  them  direction,  meaning,  and 
fundamental  security.  He  is  the  One  who  comes  to  meet  us  at  every 
moment,  yet  who  lives  and  promises  that  we  can  live  beyond  the  limits 
of  earthly  time  and  space.  Hope  is  then  not  a  mere  expectation  of 
things  wished  for,  but  the  powerful,  deep  impulse  with  which  we  face 
joyfully  and  confidently  toward  the  living  Boundary,  the  true  End  of 
our  lives  and  of  our  world,  at  once  here-now  and  yet-to-be.  This  is  to 
say,  in  the  profounder  language  that  runs  in  a  great  crescendo  throughout 
the  Bible,  God  Himself  — “the  God  Who  said,  ‘Let  fight  shine  out  of 
darkness,’  Who  has  shone  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  fight  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  facte  of  Jesus  Christ,”  God  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit  —  He  is  our  Hope,  who  enables  us  so  to  five. 

To  think  of  eschatology  in  these  terms  is  to  reaffirm  with  full  vigour 
the  basic  insights  of  a  theology  that  finds  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  very  present 
living  realities.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  of  all  present  realities  the  most 
real,  the  providential  Order  full  of  vital  tensions,  the  cleansing  flame 
of  judgment  and  the  stillness  of  grace,  the  steady  swell  of  sustaining 
power  and  the  incessant  denial  of  rest  here,  that  gives  meaning  to  our 
fife  on  earth.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  at  work 
now  with  the  incalculable  power  of  truth  and  love,  transforming  both 
Church  and  world.  But  the  Kingdom  and  the  Power  are  not  restricted 
to  the  earthly  doings  of  men.  They  work  in  judgment  and  mercy  toward 
such  Glory  for  both  Church  and  world  as  we  can  neither  foresee  nor 
achieve.  In  all  this  is  our  hope,  despite  all  the  forces  of  evil  here  or 
hereafter. 

In  contrast  to  any  simpler  doctrine,  Christian  eschatology  is  multi¬ 
dimensional,  paradoxical  and  dynamic.  It  is  many-dimensional  in  the 
sense  that,  like  good  poetry  or  great  music,  it  subjects  us  to  the  impact 
of  reality  at  many  levels,  under  many  aspects,  from  many  angles  of 
approach ;  and  demands  of  us  readiness  to  respond  in  complex  and 
subtle  rather  than  in  literal-minded,  mechanical  ways.  Such  complex 
response  need  not  be  sophisticated  and  technically  expert,  still  less 
bookish  or  pedantic.  But  it  must  be  imaginative  and  discerning,  with 
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the  many-faceted  vision  of  the  childlike  mind  that  Jesus  praised  —  the 
mind  unfettered  by  prematurely  rigid  notions  of  time  and  space,  of 
nature  and  man,  and  therefore  able  to  see  the  “eternal  power  and  deity” 
of  God  in  and  through  “the  things  that  have  been  made,”  the  impending 
fulfilment  of  His  Kingdom  foreshadowed  in  the  events  of  everyday. 

The  doctrine  is  paradoxical  (or  dialectical)  in  the  sense  that  in  trying 
to  suggest  that  profound,  mysterious  truth  of  our  lives  in  a  world  sus¬ 
tained  and  negated,  transformed  and  fulfilled,  drawn  forward  and 
everywhere  met  by  the  living  Presence  of  God,  it  combines  contrary 
affirmations  that  have  to  be  affirmed  together  and  that  lose  their  meaning 
if  they  are  separated.  This  is  not  contradiction.  A  self-contradictory 
utterance  tries  to  combine  factors  that  may  be  quite  intelligible  taken 
separately  but  make  nonsense  when  combined.  Square  triangles, 
uncreated  creatures,  unthinking  intellects  are  contradictions,  nonsense 
terms  that  refer  to  nothing  real.  But  when  Jesus  says,  “He  that  loses 
his  life  shall  find  it,”  or  when  Paul  writes,  “It  is  no  longer  I  that  live, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me,”  or,  “We  preach  a  Messiah  crucified...  God’s 
power  and  God’s  wisdom,”  these  are  not  contradictions.  They  speak 
paradoxically  of  reality  too  vital  and  profound  to  be  analyzed  or  fully 
defined.  So  it  is  when  we  hear  of  the  Kingdom  that  is  already  “in  the 
midst”  of  Jesus’  listeners  and  yet  is  still  to  come  “as  a  thief  in  the  night,” 
or  of  Paul’s  life  “in  the  Spirit”  now,  which  at  the  same  time  presses 
on  to  a  goal  not  yet  attained.  This  is  the  language  of  paradox  that  we 
use  without  hesitation  when  we  try  to  understand  the  mysteries  of 
love,  loyalty,  and  self-sacrifice,  of  individual  and  social  existence,  of 
human  bondage  and  human  freedom.  It  should  not  surprise  us  that 
such  language  is  needed  when  we  try  to  think  about  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

This  doctrine  is  dynamic  in  the  sense  that  it  sees  the  end  that  is 
yet-to-be  as  already  at  work  giving  directions  and  meaning  to  what 
now  is.  It  sees  the  present  as  full  of  both  past  and  future  —  not  flatly 
identical  with  them,  but  full  of  tensions  both  life-giving  and  destructive, 
because  it  participates  in  what  has  been  and  what  is  yet  to  be.  Past, 
present,  and  future  are  not  segments  of  a  line  that  stand  outside  one 
another.  Neither  are  they  merely  three  names  for  one  single  fact.  They 
are  inseparable  and  interpenetrating  dimensions  of  life,  in  which  men 
and  God  meet  one  another  in  the  fluid  counterpoint  of  living  commu¬ 
nication.  Memory,  realization,  and  hope  likewise  are  not  three  words 
with  one  meaning.  Neither  do  they  stand  for  three  independent  realities 
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or  responses.  They  are  inseparable,  interpenetrating,  active  attitudes 
of  men  who  face  God  and  one  another  in  the  living  web  of  time  and 
history. 

The  fundamental  reality  is  God,  His  Kingdom  and  His  righteousness, 
ever-present  and  ever-coming  to  judge  and  to  bless  His  creatures.  He 
is  our  Hope,  because  in  Jesus  Christ,  died  and  risen,  He  gives  us  promise 
of  strength  to  endure  the  stress  of  earthly  battle,  and  of  life  with  Him 
beyond  all  earthly  bounds. 

On  some  such  understanding  of  Christian  eschatology  and  of  our 
•  hope  in  Jesus  Christ  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  have 
agreed. 


II 

But  very  difficult  problems  remain,  for  our  discussions  here  and  for 
our  life  and  thought  as  fellow-Christians  when  we  return  to  our  homes. 
Even  those  who  agree  on  a  provisional  statement  of  belief  are  sure  to 
understand  it  diversely,  and  to  others  the  statement  may  be  quite  unaccep¬ 
table.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  each  of  us  is  conditioned  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  conscious  and  unconscious,  by  his  own  unique  place 
in  the  fluid  network  of  history.  Each  shares  with  his  nearest  neighbours 
- —  though  never  completely  even  with  them  —  a  great  body  of  cultural 
and  church  tradition  of  practical  attitudes  and  presuppositions,  of 
memories,  loyalties,  and  hopes.  To  each  his  understanding  of  the 
gospel  has  been  mediated,  in  large  measure,  through  these  living  historical 
involvements.  For  each,  therefore,  not  the  whole  gospel  as  God  knows 
it  but  some  aspect  or  version  of  the  gospel  as  a  man  can  know  it  —  “in 
a  mirror  dimly”  —  is  disclosed.  It  is  right  that  each  shall  affirm  with 
conviction  what  his  own  “eyes  have  seen”  and  his  “hands  have  touched, 
concerning  the  word  of  life.”  When  such  affirmation  is  guided  by 
clear  recognition  of  the  finiteness  of  every  man  and  every  historical 
version  of  the  gospel  —  not  only  those  cherished  in  other  countries  or 
church  traditions,  but  also  one’s  own  —  then  together  we  may  be  led 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  more  ample  vision  of  the  truth.  But  when  we 
lack  critical  self-knowledge,  and  claim  finality  and  completeness  for 
our  partial  visions,  forgetting  that  we  all  are  “men  and  not  God,” 
then  we  risk  turning  the  light  in  us  into  darkness.  This  is  the  reason 
that  we  must  talk  frankly  together  not  only  about  our  theme  but  also 
about  ourselves. 
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Each  of  us  can  speak  most  helpfully  about  the  people,  the  tradition, 
and  the  way  of  understanding  the  gospel  that  he  knows  best,  and  so 
I  shall  speak  here.  Each  of  us,  moreover,  will  know  that  he  and  his 
nearest  neighbours  cannot  fairly  be  described  in  cliches.  None  of  us 
is  a  walking  stereotype ;  an  activist  or  a  pessimist,  a  liberal  or  a  Neo¬ 
orthodox  thinker,  a  Continental  or  an  American  Christian.  All  of 
us  know  that  to  be  content  with  pinning  labels  like  these  on  one  another 
is  a  confession  of  ignorance,  not  a  sign  of  understanding.  At  the  same 
time,  such  labels  can  have  a  legitimate  use.  They  can  serve  to  remind 
us  that  though  the  gospel  is  one,  our  ways  of  reading  it  are  many ; 
that  our  varied  perspectives  are  shaped  by  generations  of  varied  living, 
and  deserve  patient  exploration  together  until  we  can  recognize  their 
proper  meanings  and  their  common  source ;  that  each  needs  the  others 
for  illumination  and  correction  ;  and  that,  by  God’s  grace,  these  human 
differences  must  find  their  true,  vital  place  within  a  shared  life  vaster 
and  more  deeply  united  than  any  of  us  yet  know. 

Ill 

One  such  human  perspective,  shared  by  many  Protestant  Christians 
in  North  America  and  in  other  lands,  is  often  labelled  “American 
activism.”  The  phrase  is  misleading,  for  “activism”  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  Christian  life  from  the  beginning,  had  a  large  place  in  the 
Reformation,  and  is  strong  today  wherever  Christians  take  responsible 
parts  in  public  life.  But  for  all  that,  the  term  does  refer  to  a  familiar 
American  disposition  —  a  source  at  once  of  real  difficulties  and  of 
great  potential  strength,  as  yet  but  partly  realized,  for  the  Church  in 
our  time.  The  men  and  women  who  in  three  hundred  years  have  settled 
and  brought  to  national  status  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
been,  of  necessity,  very  active  and  busy  people.  Most  of  their  energies 
have  been  expended  in  taming  a  continent,  building  homes,  towns, 
and  cities,  establishing  and  maintaining  popular  government  on  a 
hitherto  unprecedented  scale,  devising  new  techniques  for  controlling 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  developing  a  vast  system  of  education  for 
more  and  more  millions  of  children  and  youth.  Today  we,  their  sons 
and  daughters,  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  play  a  new  and  different 
role  in  the  active  life  of  nations.  The  demand  upon  us  is  still  mainly 
for  deeds.  We  have  perforce  inherited  and  seek  to  practise,  under 
God,  the  ways  of  self-reliant  action ;  and  when  we  think  of  hope,  it 
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is  usually  hope  for  a  better  life  tomorrow,  for  our  children,  for  the 
increasing  number  of  those  who  depend  upon  us  and  for  whom  we 
feel  responsible. 

In  this  context,  much  of  our  theology  has  come  to  lay  a  special 
stress  on  ethics  and  to  be  far  less  confident  about  eschatology.  Two 
major  roads  have  led  to  this  result.  One  was  frontier  evangelism,  the 
other  the  rise  of  the  modern  “social  gospel.”  Until  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  oldest  Protestant  churches  in  the  New  World  maintained 
a  vigorous,  full-rounded  theological  tradition,  mainly  Calvinistic  in 
temper,  and  produced  theologians  like  Edwards  and  Bushnell  who  can 
stand  with  the  ablest  thinkers  in  Protestant  history.  But  evangelists 
among  the  log  cabins,  in  the  forests  and  prairies  and  along  the  rivers 
of  the  inland  frontier,  had  little  use  for  theological  subtlety.  Their 
strength  lay  in  devout,  uncritical  reading  of  the  Bible,  assurance  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  preaching  of  a  rough-and-ready 
Gospel  suitable  for  rough,  hard-working  men.  They  preached  about 
heaven  and  hell,  but  their  central  concern  was  life  here  and  now.  Theirs 
was  a  homespun  theology,  remote  from  the  college  and  seminary  class¬ 
rooms  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Moreover,  in  the  nation-building  period  since  1865,  a  time  of  swiftly 
accelerated  growth  of  cities,  industrialization,  scientific  and  technical 
advance,  and  development  of  state-supported  schools  and  universities 
that  exclude  dogmatic  religious  instruction,  a  major  part  of  our  academic 
Protestant  theology  itself  came  to  be  concerned  less  with  the  structure 
of  biblical  and  traditional  doctrines,  and  more  with  the  task  of  redressing 
injustice  in  the  new  industrial  and  political  scene.  This  social  and  moral 
stress  has  a  solid  foundation  in  the  Reformed  theology  shared,  in  one 
form  or  another,  by  most  North  American  Protestants.  It  found  support 
also  in  the  moral  and  social  interpretation  of  the  gospel  in  Ritschlian 
thought,  which  many  of  our  biblical  and  theological  teachers  studied 
in  Germany  and  adapted  to  the  American  situation.  For  many  reasons, 
it  seemed  and  still  seems  to  many  devoted  American  Christians  the 
most  relevant  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  a  vast,  diverse,  hurrying 
society,  widely  convinced  of  the  positive  values  of  the  sciences  and 
technology,  and  the  present  obligations  of  free  men  and  women. 

For  such  theology  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  had  very  concrete,  present, 
and  imperative  meaning.  Often  too  simply,  but  in  all  sincerity,  much 
theology  has  echoed  the  gospel  word  :  “The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the 
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midst  of  you,”  and  has  taken  seriously  the  reply  to  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  injunctions  about  feeding  the  hungry  and  setting  prisoners 
free.  It  has  found  signs  of  the  breaking  in  of  God’s  kingdom  here  at 
home  in  the  advancing  conquest  of  disease  and  hunger,  the  abolition 
of  chattel  slavery,  and  the  extension  of  Christian  conscience  from  private 
to  public  affairs.  Its  hope  has  been  centred  in  the  manifest  power  of 
God  to  overcome  evil  with  good  here  and  now,  and  throughout  man’s 
future  on  earth.  It  does  not  forget  the  final  judgment  nor  the  life  ever¬ 
lasting,  but  its  chief  confidence  has  been  in  God’s  grace  from  day  to 
day,  and  its  chief  stress  on  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  live  as  a  devoted 
follower  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  as  living  Lord,  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  theology  is  not  irresponsible.  It  is  not  given  to  elaborate  specu¬ 
lations,  to  emotional  extravagance,  nor  to  moral  inaction.  Neither  is 
it  divorced  from  either  biblical  or  traditional  Christianity.  It  makes 
much  of  the  prophetic  teachings  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  centrality 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  summons  to  follow  Him  in 
obedience  to  His  Father.  Moreover,  it  takes  seriously  in  practice,  without 
much  theoretical  discussion,  the  traditional  judgment  that  the  Christian 
gospel  is  a  word  for  this  world,  a  truly  historical  word  rooted  in  actual 
existence  and  demanding  present  day-by-day  response,  not  a  remote 
ideal  nor  a  way  of  escape.  It  affirms  also,  in  strenuous  if  not  always 
well-directed  action  as  well  as  in  spoken  and  written  language,  the 
Reformers’  insistence  that  this  world  must  be  transformed  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Its  most  characteristic 
prayer  is  :  “Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth.”  Its  charac¬ 
teristic  hope  looks  for  the  ever  clearer  manifestation  of  God’s  sover¬ 
eignty  and  the  power  of  His  promises  in  human  history. 


IV 

As  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  sound  and  basic  Christian  doctrine.  But 
it  is  neither  proof  against  distortions  nor  free  from  shortcomings.  The 
most  dangerous  distortions  spring  from  the  group  egotism  that  is  universal 
among  men,  and  that  takes  among  us  a  distinctive  cultural  and  theo¬ 
logical  form.  We  tend  to  confuse  the  will  of  God  with  our  way  of  fife, 
and  to  suppose  that  our  version  of  the  gospel  of  hope  is  the  only  one 
that  is  meaningful  and  true. 
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It  is  perilously  easy  for  us  to  identify  God’s  promises  with  the 
peculiarly  American  way  of  life  :  to  suppose  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is,  at  least  in  principle,  our  republican  form  of  government,  the  economic 
system  we  call  free  enterprise,  the  social  and  cultural  heritage  we  cherish. 
If  all  these  assumptions  were  true,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  would 
be  established  on  earth  precisely  if  and  when  our  particular  way  of 
life  was  imposed  upon  all  peoples.  To  state  such  a  position  clearly  is 
enough  to  show  its  un-Christian  character.  As  Christians,  we  do  not 
and  cannot  really  believe  anything  of  this  sort.  We  may  well  cherish 
(without  exaggerating)  the  measures  of  freedom,  justice,  and  simple 
decency  in  our  heritage,  and  try  to  help  others  gain  like  benefits.  We 
may  well  defend  vigorously  what  is  good  in  our  national  life  when  it 
is  threatened.  But  the  sharpest  self-criticism  is  needed  if  we  are  to  be 
thus  loyal  without  turning  the  object  of  our  loyalty  into  an  idol,  immune 
to  criticism  and  jealous  of  any  rival. 

Further,  like  fellow-Christians  in  every  country  and  in  every  part  of 
the  Church,  we  are  apt  to  regard  our  own  understanding  of  the  gospel 
as,  at  least  in  principle,  both  correct  and  sufficient.  To  maintain  sturdily 
that  we  see  and  know  in  part  the  authentic  gospel  is  one  thing.  To 
affirm  that  what  we  see  and  know  is  the  whole  truth,  and  to  reject  or 
disparage  what  others  see  in  a  different  perspective  from  our  own  is 
quite  another.  It  will  not  do  to  claim  for  any  particular  doctrinal 
tradition  or  current  habit  the  infallibility  of  God.  We  are  all  fellow- 
servants,  none  of  us  entitled  to  lord  it  over  the  rest.  Jesus  spoke  sharp 
words  to  those  who  call  their  brothers  simpletons  and  fools.  We  Prot¬ 
estants  of  North  America  may  properly  hope  that  all  our  brothers 
will  heed  the  Lord’s  admonition,  but  our  first  responsibility  is  to 
remember  it  as  a  word  addressed  directly  to  us. 

This  bears  immediately  on  our  treatment  of  the  main  theme  in 
discussion  here.  In  at  least  two  familiar  ways,  “American  activism” 
can  hamper,  unless  we  are  alert,  our  understanding  of  the  gospel  of 
hope.  These  limitations  should  not  be  exaggerated  or  misjudged,  but 
they  must  not  be  ignored.  First,  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  moral 
earnestness  to  stiffen  into  dogmatic  moralism,  that  centres  attention  on 
human  effort  and  thinks  of  Christian  hope  primarily  as  assurance  that 
our  best  efforts  will  succeed,  with  God’s  help.  It  is  surely  right  to  keep 
our  eyes  on  goals  that  seem  to  accord  with  God’s  will,  and  to  work 
toward  them  with  unflagging  devotion  and  confidence.  But  it  is  seriously 
wrong  to  think  of  God  primarily  as  one  who  guarantees  the  achievement 
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of  our  cherished  goals,  or  to  judge  the  truth  of  His  promises  by  the 
measure  of  our  success.  It  is  right  to  be  assured  that  in  His  keeping 
our  work  is  not  in  vain.  Yet  there  is  need  to  remind  ourselves  constantly 
that  God’s  ways  are  not  our  ways  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts  ;  that 
Christ  our  hope  was  crucified  before  He  was  raised  in  glory  ;  that  God’s 
will,  not  ours,  is  to  be  done. 

A  second  limitation  often  regarded  as  typical  of  our  thought  is  the 
supposition  that  the  Kingdom  will  be  fully  realized  within  earthly  history. 
Here  again  a  valid  insight  is  involved.  This  world  is  God’s  world. 
His  Kingdom  enfolds  it  and  His  will  is  being  done  in  the  midst  of  it, 
overcoming  its  evils  with  the  redeeming  power  of  good.  But  as  recent 
events  should  remind  us  again,  there  is  no  sign  that  earthly  history  is 
being  progressively  purged  of  evil,  and  steadily  nearing  perfection.  On 
the  contrary,  new  achievements  bring  new  perils  and  new  forms  of 
corruption.  As  far  ahead  as  we  can  see  or  think,  vast  forces  of  evil 
deeply  rooted  in  the  lives  of  persons  and  societies,  taking  unforeseeable 
new  forms  as  the  patterns  of  life  change  from  generation  to  generation, 
beset  the  way  at  every  stage.  And  death,  “the  last  enemy,”  armed  at 
this  moment  with  terrible  new  weapons,  waiting  inexorably  at  every 
moment,  stands  across  the  path  of  every  human  person  and  people. 
Whatever  can  be  achieved  in  earthly  history  —  and  no  one  but  God 
can  judge  how  great  that  achievement  will  be  —  a  hope  that  can  rightly 
triumph  over  such  hydra-headed  perils  must  envisage  in  some  sense 
“a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.”  Again  it  is  God  and  not  we  who  can 
know  what  this  new  order  will  be.  Too  confident  speculation  is  out 
of  place  and  we  American  Protestants  for  the  most  part  have  sought 
to  avoid  it.  But  in  so  doing  we  have  often  lost  touch  with  the  faith  of 
the  Church  through  the  centuries,  that  in  “the  age  to  come”  there  will 
be  a  new  corporate  life  in  a  new  environment,  in  the  full  light  of  the 
presence  of  God. 


V 

When  the  first  Christians  began  to  proclaim  their  good  news  that 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  was  in  Christ,  crucified  and  risen,  recalling 
the  world  to  Himself,  they  were  preaching  to  peoples  harassed  by  fears 
and  confused  by  false  hopes.  The  Gentiles  feared  both  men  and  nature, 
death,  and  the  mysterious  powers  of  fate  and  fortune.  The  Roman 
talent  for  conquest  and  government  had  promised  at  least  political 
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security  around  the  Mediterranean  basin.  But  the  republic  of  ancient 
Rome  had  gone  down  in  a  welter  of  civil  wars,  and  given  place  to  rule 
by  a  haphazard  series  of  autocrats  threatened  by  conspiracies  at  home 
and  by  barbarians  inside  and  outside  the  Empire.  As  for  nature,  fate, 
and  death,  the  Greek  hope  in  Reason,  once  held  high  in  the  great  philo¬ 
sophical  schools  though  never  dominant  in  everyday  life,  was  rapidly 
fading  in  a  revival  of  scepticism  and  pious  irrationalism.  Into  that 
troubled  world  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  brought  a  great  surge  of 
new  hope.  By  the  act  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  Ignatius  of  Antioch  wrote 
as  the  second  century  began,  “all  sorcery  was  dissolved  and  every  chain 
of  wickedness  vanished  away,  ignorance  was  removed,  and  the  old 
kingdom  was  destroyed ;  for  God  was  manifest  as  man  for  the  newness 
of  eternal  life,  and  that  which  has  been  prepared  by  God  received  its 
beginning.” 

Today  the  first  part  of  that  exultant  word  is  still  awaiting  fulfilment. 
The  gospel  now  has  been  preached  on  every  continent,  but  most  men 
—  including  us  who  proclaim  it  —  have  never  really  understood  and 
lived  by  it.  The  Church  has  now  encircled  the  globe,  but  displays  in 
its  own  life  the  anxious  rivalries  and  inner  conflicts  of  the  world.  Once 
more  mankind  is  torn  by  wars  and  civil  strife,  not  of  armies  only  but 
of  whole  peoples.  Once  more  forces  of  nature  and  feats  of  reason, 
that  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  our  more  and  more  obedient  servants, 
have  put  on  —  thanks  to  our  own  folly  —  the  masks  of  destructive 
demons.  Once  more  death  stands  at  our  elbow,  unforgettable,  and 
goes  with  us  wherever  we  go .  The  word  of  hope  to  such  a  world  must 
still  be  the  gospel  on  which  the  martyr  bishop  of  Antioch  staked  his 
life  ;  that  the  God  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  He  has  come 
to  share  our  lot  and  break  the  tyranny  of  sin  and  death,  that  therein 
“that  which  had  been  prepared  by  God  received  its  beginning,”  and 
that  the  course  of  history  and  the  end  of  all  things  are  in  His  hand. 
That  gospel  on  the  lips  of  apostles  and  martyrs  struck  root  in  a  hostile 
world.  We  are  here  today  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  witness  to 
its  power.  If  we  in  turn  can  proclaim  it  in  language  for  our  day,  with 
something  like  their  burning  faith,  we  too  shall  find  in  Christ  the  hope 
of  men. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  NEED  FOR  A 
THEOLOGY  OF  THE  PLACE  OF  WOMEN 

IN  THE  CHURCH 

by 

Madeleine  Barot 


Why  is  it,  some  people  ask,  that  the  position  of  woman  in  the  Church 
has  not  improved,  in  the  same  way  as  her  position  in  society  ? 

Why,  others  ask,  does  the  Church  allow  itself  to  be  dominated  by 
secular  conceptions  of  the  role  of  women,  instead  of  proclaiming  the 
message  of  the  freedom  brought  to  women  by  Christianity  and  acting 
upon  it  in  the  churches  ? 

The  first  group  regard  the  Church  as  conservative  in  teaching  and 
practice,  while  the  world  goes  ahead.  They  wonder  if  this  is  simply 
because  the  Church  has  been  very  tardy  in  thinking  about  these  problems, 
or  whether  the  nature  of  the  Church  is  different  from  that  of  secular 
society ;  whether  the  Christian  conception  of  woman  differs  from  the 
humanitarian  conception  based  on  justice  and  efficiency  which  is  now 
held  in  post-Christian  or  non-Christian  circles. 

The  second  group  regard  the  Church  as  being  absorbed  by  the  world, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world.  For  them  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  Church  must  have  different  standards  from  those  of 
secular  society,  and  they  think  the  Church  has  succumbed  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  conform  to  the  world,  forgetting  its  own  prophetic  and  teaching 
functions. 

The  first  group  insist  that  if  there  are  special  standards  which  Chris¬ 
tians  ought  to  respect,  then  those  standards  should  at  least  be  clearly 
taught  to  everyone  ;  so  that  the  faithful  may  know  exactly  what  they  are 
accepting,  and  may  live  according  to  those  standards  in  faith  and  hope  ; 
and  so  that  those  who  reject  those  standards  may  know  why  Christian 
communities  should  differ  from  secular  communities. 

The  second  group  denounce  the  sin  of  the  Church,  which  has  not 
succeeded  in  embodying  in  its  life  the  implications  of  the  Redemption 
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and  setting  an  example  to  the  world  of  a  society  of  free,  redeemed  people 
as  a  sign  of  God’s  Kingdom.  It  is  impatient,  because  Christ’s  message 
of  liberation,  “There  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female...”  has  not  yet  swept  away  all  the  old  taboos,  and  because 
discrimination  still  survives  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 

All  this  seriously  weakens  the  message  which  the  Church  ought  to 
give  to  the  world,  whether  the  world  is  scandalised  by  what  it  calls  the 
obscurantism  of  the  Church,  or  whether  the  world  aspires  in  vain  to 
discover  fresh  insight  into  the  relations  between  the  sexes  —  an  insight 
which  is  both  purer  and  broader.  In  any  case,  the  Church  is  bound  to 
ask  itself  whether  it  is  administering  in  the  best  possible  way  the  spiritual 
gifts  entrusted  to  it,  whether  it  has  not  forgotten  part  of  its  message  of 
liberation.  And  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for 
the  women  to  remain  passive  and  the  men  indifferent  to  this  question, 
as  has  for  so  long  been  the  case.  It  is  better  if  women  are  rebellious 
and  men  incoherent  —  as  now  seems  to  happen  more  frequently.  All 
are  then  forced  to  reflect  anew  and  to  re-examine  the  traditional  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting. 

These  opposing  questions  and  judgments  are  usually  based  on  the 
same  concrete  situations  —  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  simple  facts 
are  coloured  by  theological  presuppositions,  even  if  sub-consciously. 
The  way  in  which  we  regard  the  question  of  the  role  of  women,  whether 
it  be  in  the  world  or  in  the  Church,  is  conditioned  by  our  theological 
position  on  two  essential  questions  which,  more  than  any  others,  divide 
the  Christian  churches  : 

1 .  The  conception  we  have  of  the  Church,  its  nature  and  its  mission, 
and  more  particularly  our  conception  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  offices 
of  the  Church.  Are  the  priest,  the  minister  or  pastor  only  church  ser¬ 
vants,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  faithful  only  by  their 
technical  knowledge  and  training  and  full-time  occupation  in  the  Church  ? 
Is  the  consecration  given  to  the  minister,  the  medical  missionary  or  the 
deaconess  but  a  means  of  maintaining  discipline  and  good  order  in  the 
community  of  the  faithful  and  ensuring  greater  efficiency  in  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Church  to  society  (priesthood  of  all  believers)  ?  Or  does 
the  clergy  differ  from  the  body  of  the  faithful  by  its  very  nature  and  not 
only  by  its  functions  ?  In  that  case,  to  what  extent  can  Readers,  Deacons, 
Deaconesses,  Elders,  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  clergy? 

2.  Our  general  attitude  is  also  conditioned  by  our  definition  of 
homo  and  the  relative  importance  we  attach  to  the  order  of  sin  and  the 
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order  of  grace,  of  sanctification,  in  the  Gospel  and  as  applied  to  each 
individual  Christian. 

Theological  study  of  the  question  is  therefore  indispensable.  In  1952, 
Mrs.  K.  Bliss,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  “Commission  on  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church,”  expressed  surprise  at  “the 
absence  of  a  notable  theological  contribution”  to  this  acute  present-day 
problem  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  in  spite  of  the  material  avail¬ 
able  from  St.  Paul  onwards.  She  deplored  the  fact  that,  apart  from 
studies  of  marriage,  no  theologian  had  produced  any  answer  to  Margaret 
Mead’s  anthropological  study  Male  and  Female  nor  to  Simone  de 
Beauvoir’s  The  Second  Sex ,  both  of  them  studies  which  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  marriage  but  examine  the  whole  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  sexes  and  the  relationship  between  them.  Three  years  have  passed 
since  then,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  voice  the  same  reproach  to-day. 
Indeed,  earnest  theological  discussion  of  the  question  has  actually  begun. 

No  doubt,  every  individual  church  will  have  to  arrive  at  its  own 
decision,  based  on  its  theological  and  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  on  the 
conditions  of  the  society  in  which  it  is  placed.  But  an  ecumenical  con¬ 
frontation  of  the  different  viewpoints  on  the  question  certainly  helps  the 
churches  to  clarify  their  own  positions.  This  is  one  of  the  tasks  which 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  assigned  to  the  Commission  on  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church,  which  since  Evanston  has 
become  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church 
and  Society. 

Within  the  brief  limits  of  this  article  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  main  contributions  that  have  appeared  recently ;  I  will 
only  mention  some  of  the  points  which  have  been  brought  forward,  in 
the  hope  that  other  people  will  be  stimulated  to  new  thinking  when  they 
see  the  gaps  that  exist. 

In  order  to  understand  the  real  urgency  of  such  a  theological  study, 
we  must  first  consider  briefly  the  actual  position  of  women  in  the  world 
and  in  the  Church.  To  make  a  short  summary  of  the  position  is  not 
easy,  and  the  facts  are  often  contradictory,  as  are  the  questions  to  which 
they  give  rise. 

In  the  secular  world,  at  least  in  all  the  countries  affected  by  the 
industrial  revolution  and  where  the  educational  opportunities  are  ade¬ 
quate,  women  receive  the  same  education  as  men.  Economic  pressure 
forces  them  to  undertake  professional  or  occupational  training  which  is 
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more  and  more  identical  with  that  of  men,  so  that  they  become  men’s 
competitors.  Parallel  with  this  tendency,  and  as  a  healthy  reaction  to 
it,  family  responsibilities  are  again  regarded  as  a  serious  form  of  work, 
and  the  woman  in  the  home  is  regarded  as  meriting  the  same  respect  and 
the  same  recognition  for  performing  a  social  function  with  certain  rights 
attached  to  it.  In  political,  social  and  economic  life,  women  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  men  on  almost  every  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  the  relations 
between  men  and  women  are  profoundly  modified  as  a  result,  both  in 
marriage  and  in  social  fife  1.  Collaboration,  the  sharing  of  responsi¬ 
bilities,  tends  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  old  hierarchical 
order  between  the  sexes  is  disappearing  far  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
between  social  classes  or  races  2. 

Parallel  with  this,  the  United  Nations  has  published  a  Charter  on 
Human  Rights,  proclaiming  “the  equal  right  of  men  and  women  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights”  set  forth  in  the 
Covenant,  i.  e.  their  absolute  equality,  legally  and  politically.  Its 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  is  jealously  on  the  watch  to  further 
the  interests  of  women  in  every  sphere,  to  set  up  schools  and  train  women 
for  political  and  civic  life,  to  revise  family  codes  and  working  codes, 
adapting  them  to  apply  to  women,  to  obtain  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
to  protect  the  nationality  of  married  women,  etc. 

In  the  face  of  this  rapid  evolution  in  the  world  and  all  the  crusades 
undertaken  to  promote  the  emancipation  of  women,  the  existing  situation 
within  the  Churches  is  still  more  difficult  to  describe  in  a  few  words.  But 
it  does  not  vary  from  church  to  church  as  much  as  appears  at  first  sight, 
once  one  has  grasped  the  differences  in  ecclesiastical  vocabulary3. 

1.  There  are  very  few  women  in  church  councils.  A  distinction  is 
normally  made  between  those  churches  where  the  members  of  such 
councils  are  chosen  among  those  who  have  been  specially  consecrated, 
thus  entering  an  order  of  the  Church,  and  those  churches  where  the 


1  A  Study  of  Man-Woman  Relationship,  London  :  S.C.M.  Press,  1952  (published  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches). 

2  W.  G.  Muelder,  Some  social  aspects  of  Cooperation  between  Men  and  Women, 
Lecture  delivered  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  12  August  1954  (mimeographed  document  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches). 

3  K.  Buss,  The  Service  and  Status  of  Women  in  the  Church,  London  :  S.C.M.  Press, 
1952.  German  translation  of  the  above  :  Frauen  in  den  Kirchen  der  Welt,  Ntirnberg  :  Laetare 
Verlag,  1953  ;  Gerh.  Huls,  De  dienst  der  vrouw  in  der  Kerk.  With  a  summary  (in  English). 
Mit  einer  Zusammenfassung.  Wageningen  :  H.  Veenman,  1951. 
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function  of  Elder  or  Deacon  is  only  a  provisional  function,  without 
sacerdotal  character.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  one  finds  nevertheless 
some  women  in  the  former  case  and  yet  practically  none  in  the  latter. 
They  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  councils  of  local  churches, 
hardly  ever  in  the  national  councils,  except  on  very  specialised  commis¬ 
sions  (missions  —  youth  —  financial  campaigns). 

2.  Everywhere,  women  are  employed  professionally  by  the  Church 
and  receive  a  special  training  for  this  purpose,  either  in  a  special  women’s 
training  college  or  frequently  in  the  theological  Faculty  of  a  university, 
obtaining  the  same  diplomas  as  men.  But  very  few  of  them  are  after¬ 
wards  given  independent  work,  even  when  it  is  in  the  realm  of  lay  activity. 
In  some  churches  they  are  sometimes  consecrated  to  the  ministry  and  are 
officially  called  “pastors,”  but  they  are  not  usually  given  access  to  the 
full  pastoral  ministry  in  a  parish,  nor  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments. 

In  churches  which  employ  a  number  of  people  in  different  capacities 
(as  directors  of  Christian  education  and  Sunday  schools,  youth  leaders, 
secretaries  for  social  work,  etc.)  women  easily  find  opportunities  to 
exercise  their  particular  gifts,  enjoying  sufficient  independence  to  develop 
them  fully.  But  when  two  people  are  in  charge  of  the  work  —  the  pastor 
and  a  woman  assistant,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Europe  —  the  pastor 
rarely  tries  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  this  duality  of  a  masculine  and 
of  a  feminine  influence,  of  the  complementary  character,  the  enriching 
“polarity,”  of  the  two  sexes.  Most  frequently  he  is  only  concerned  to 
obtain  the  immediate  help  that  a  subordinate  —  of  whatever  sex  —  can 
give  him  in  his  own  work.  If  the  women’s  salaries  were  to  become  the 
same  as  the  men’s,  and  if  there  were  enough  men,  very  few  pastors  would 
continue  to  give  preference  to  a  woman  assistant  in  the  parish.  They 
would  prefer  a  man-assistant  who  could  take  more  of  the  work  off  the 
pastor’s  shoulders,  but  without  contributing  a  different  element  to  their 
mutual  work. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  majority  of  Christian  institutions  co¬ 
education  is  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  have  mixed  activities  in  the  youth  groups.  This  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  young  women  to  adapt  themselves  ;  as  soon  as  they  get 
married  or  enter  adult  life,  they  are  confined  to  strictly  feminine  activities 
within  the  Church. 

4.  The  one  place  where  women  are  really  expected  to  make  their 
full  contribution  is  within  the  women’s  groups  and  women’s  movements. 
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These  movements  have  welcomed  and  turned  to  account  all  the  spiritual 
gifts  and  the  devotion  which  were  not  accepted  by  the  Church  ;  they 
have  called  to  service  and  provided  spiritual  food  for  a  large  number  of 
women  who  were  starved  of  any  communal  life  and  disappointed  by  that 
found  in  the  usual  parish  life,  and  who  were  prepared  to  give  unlimited 
service  to  their  neighbour.  The  women’s  organisations  have  certainly 
provided  one  effective  solution  for  the  problem  of  women  in  the  Church, 
for  in  such  organisations  most  women  soon  forget  the  bitterness  they 
felt  on  having  to  leave  the  mixed  groups  when  they  became  adults. 

The  whole  position  of  women  in  the  different  churches  is  now  more 
or  less  known,  and  its  evolution  is  constantly  compared  with  that  of  the 
society  around  it.  An  ecumenical  vocabulary,  which  is  as  precise  as  the 
different  church  traditions  permit,  is  in  process  of  formation,  enabling 
useful  comparisons  to  be  made  between  churches. 

Unfortunately  the  theological  contributions  received  on  the  question 
are  far  less  adequate.  The  most  urgent  task  is  for  theologians  and 
specialists  in  questions  of  church  order  to  define  clearly  the  different 
spheres  of  study,  and  to  unravel  the  skein  of  questions  of  different  kinds 
which  have  to  be  considered.  A  few  points,  however,  seem  to  be  already 
firmly  established  and  generally  accepted. 

The  position  of  women  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation.  It  is 
related  to  that  of  men,  just  as  men’s  position  is  related  to  that  of  women. 
What  we  need  is  not  a  new  theology  about  women,  but  fresh  and  wider 
insight  into  anthropology. 

Anything  which  tends  to  deny  or  to  belittle  the  difference  between  the 
sexes  is  an  attack  on  God’s  will  for  His  creation.  Mankind  was  created 
bi-sexual  so  that  they  might  exercise  love  and  communion,  in  the  image 
of  God  1.  We  are  reminded  of  this  in  the  second  version  of  the  Creation 
story  and  in  St.  Paul’s  comparison  between  Christ  and  the  Church  and 
husbands  and  wives.  If  we  denied  the  differences  we  might  risk  failing 
to  understand  the  new  element  of  the  New  Testament  message,  as 
compared  with  the  Old.  That  was  the  temptation  of  the  first  feminists, 
when  they  tried  to  identify  themselves  with  men.  The  very  idea  of 
competition  or  rivalry  between  men  and  women  should  be  banned  as 


1  Karl  Barth,  Kirchliche  Dogmatik,  Zurich:  Ev.  Verlag  A.G.,  1948,  III/l,  2,  3,  4; 
Emil  Brunner,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Creation  and  Redemption.  Dogmatics  :  Vol.  II. 
London  :  Lutterworth  Press,  1952  (translated  by  O.  Wyon). 
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absurd.  A  man  and  a  woman  can  do  the  same  work  —  but  they  will 
probably  not  do  it  in  the  same  way. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  accept  the  differences  between 
the  sexes,  and  to  be  a  real  man  or  a  real  woman.  We  must  also  realise 
that  what  men  and  women  have  in  common  is  more  important  than 
the  differences  between  them.  We  have  all  to  be  both  men  and  women  1. 
This  statement  exposes  a  second  temptation  to  which  feminists  are 
prone  :  the  temptation  to  shut  oneself  up  in  a  protected,  exclusive  world 
which  is  “specifically  feminine”  and  to  delight  in  “the  eternal  feminine” 
and  its  romanticism.  Men  seem  to  be  even  more  open  to  a  similar 
temptation,  when  they  turn  certain  professions,  church  councils,  or 
politics  into  a  masculine  “preserve.”  It  has  been  suggested  that  there 
is  a  biblical  explanation  for  this  fact.  Men  are  supposed  to  be  more  prone 
than  women  to  this  temptation,  because  Adam  lived  alone  until  Eve  was 
created,  whereas  Eve  never  knew  life  without  a  partner  and  from  the 
very  beginning  had  to  live  in  communion  with  Adam.  Personally,  I  am 
more  inclined  to  regard  this  tendency  as  the  result  of  a  defence-complex 
set  up  in  certain  adolescent  boys  to  protect  themselves  against  over- 
possessive  mothers,  or  as  the  result  of  a  too  strongly  feminine  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  family. 

The  idea  of  one  sex  complementing  the  other  must  be  extended  to 
every  sphere  of  life,  not  restricted  merely  to  the  physical  side  ;  it  applies 
equally  to  social  life  and  to  the  relationship  between  men  and  women 
at  work,  not  merely  to  marriage.  Marriage  is  the  normal  fulfilment  of 
sex  and  should  certainly  be  considered  as  an  instructive  example  for  the 
relations  between  men  and  women.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
meaning  of  sex.  The  duality  of  man  and  woman  is  not  merely  a  necessity 
for  the  propagation  of  the  human  race  (as  is  generally  taught  by  Roman 
Catholics).  Christian  marriage,  for  instance,  achieves  fresh  significance 
in  relation  to  the  celibacy  described  by  St.  Paul,  just  as  celibacy  achieves 
its  full  signification  in  relation  to  marriage.  When  the  Jews  of  the  Old 
Covenant  married  they  were  filled  with  the  desire  for  posterity,  for  the 
promised  Child,  for  the  Messiah  who  was  to  be  born  of  them.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  stories  of  miraculous  births  all  through  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  Christians  of  the  New  Covenant,  when  they  marry,  ought 


1  C.  M.  van  Asch  van  Wijck,  Zweisam  ist  der  Mensch,  Munchen  :  Kaiser,  1952, 
translated  from  the  Dutch ;  Wending ,  ’s-Gravenhage  :  Boeckencentrum,  July- August  1954, 
No.  5-6  (pp.  241-421),  Man  en  Vrouw. 
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to  remember  that  marriage  is  not  solely  a  means  of  procreation,  but  is 
the  symbol  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church,  and  that  the 
quality  of  their  conjugal  life  is  of  the  highest  significance,  as  a  visible 
sign  of  that  union.  The  celibate  is  the  symbol  of  the  transitory  nature  of 
this  world,  reminding  us  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  the 
Kingdom  in  which  “there  shall  be  neither  male  nor  female,”  “neither 
marriage  nor  giving  in  marriage.”  This  notion  of  the  complementary 
nature  of  the  sexes  is  quite  often  expressed  by  the  terms  “ vis-a-vis ”  or 
“partners,”  and  increasingly  used  in  recent  books  or  articles  on  our 
subject  L 

But  although  there  is  a  real  convergence  of  thought,  divergences 
begin  to  appear  with  St.  Paul’s  remarks  on  the  hierarchy  of  the  sexes, 
man’s  authority  and  initiative,  woman’s  submission  and  subordination. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought.  The  first  regards  St.  Paul’s  ethics 
as  universal  and  applicable  to  all  times  and  places.  The  other  regards 
the  same  passages  as  merely  a  reflection  of  the  patriarchal  society  (Jewish 
or  Hellenistic)  of  twenty  centuries  ago.  The  first  school  thinks  that  the 
wife’s  subordination  to  her  husband  is  the  standard  relationship  for  all 
women  to  all  men.  The  second  school  thinks  that  the  subordination  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  applies  only  to  marriage  and  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  mutual  submission,  applying  to  both  husband  and  wife.  They 
suggest  that  the  passage  usually  used  in  marriage  services,  “Wives, 
submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.  For  the 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church  : 
and  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body.”  (Eph.  5  :  22-24)  should  be  replaced 
by  I.  Cor.  7  :  4,  “The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own  body,  but  the 
husband  :  and  likewise  also  the  husband  hath  not  power  of  his  own  body, 
but  the  wife.” 1  2 

There  also  divergences  between  those  who  see  no  dogmatic  reason  for 
excluding  women  from  any  ministerial  office  in  the  Church,  because  they 
believe  in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  those  who  cannot  accept  the 


1  Elisabeth  Hahn,  Partner schaft,  Niirnberg  :  Laetare  Verlag,  1953.  (Theologische 
Berichte  iiber  die  Vollversammlung  des  Lutherischen  Weltbundes,  Hannover  1952.)  English 
translation  :  Partnership  (mimeographed  document  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1954) ;  D.  Sherwin  Bailey,  Theology,  London  :  S.P.C.K.,  September 
1954,  No.  411,  “Woman  and  the  Church’s  Lay  Ministry.” 

2  F.  Dumas,  Man-Woman  Relationships  according  to  the  Genesis  and  Apostolic  texts, 
a  Study  presented  at  a  Theological  Conference,  held  at  St.  Cloud,  France,  1954.  (Translated 
from  the  French  :  mimeographed  document  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.) 
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admittance  of  women  to  the  priesthood,  either  because  they  have  kept 
(it  may  be  unconsciously)  a  trace  of  the  Old  Testament  notion  about  the 
impurity  of  women,  or  because  they  want  to  maintain  an  order  of 
hierarchy  between  the  sexes,  or  again  because  of  their  conception  of  the 
“ministry”  itself.  The  difference  in  dogma  is  acute,  but  the  difference 
in  practice  is  very  slight  because,  as  we  have  already  seen,  when  all  the 
Church’s  functions  are  thrown  open  to  women,  very  few  of  them  assume 
those  functions  —  perhaps  because  they  are  discouraged  by  the  present 
forms  of  the  ministry,  or  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  (which  is 
more  clerical  than  the  Church  itself  and  is  often  unconsciously  influenced 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of  priesthood). 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  point :  the  importance  of  considering  socio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  factors,  when  working  out  a  theology  of  the 
role  of  women  in  the  Church.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  practices  of  the 
surrounding  culture  and  society,  and  economic  necessities  (e.  g.  lower 
salaries  paid  to  women)  are  often  determining  factors  even  in  decisions 
taken  by  churches. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  World  Council  of  Churches  entrusted  the 
Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and 
Society  with  the  study  of  the  place  of  women  in  the  Church,  it  was 
clearly  specified  that,  at  the  same  time,  concrete  action  should  be  under¬ 
taken  towards  a  more  complete  integration  of  women  in  the  Church. 
This  was  to  be  done,  on  the  one  hand,  by  urging  the  churches  to  enable 
and  stimulate  women  to  share  fully  in  the  opportunities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  church  membership,  and  on  the  other,  by  helping  women  to 
accept  and  prepare  themselves  for  such  responsibilities,  to  which  they 
are  as  yet  unaccustomed. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  enable  the  responsible  heads  of 
women’s  groups  and  activities  to  benefit  from  the  enrichment  acquired 
through  ecumenical  contacts  and  exchanges,  which  up  till  now  have  been 
too  exclusively  reserved  to  theologians  and  the  clergy,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  laity. 

Apart  from  the  theoretical  consideration  of  the  relationships  that 
should  exist  between  men  and  women  in  a  Christian  community,  the 
specificity,  the  complementariness,  the  equality  or  the  hierarchical  order 
of  the  sexes,  the  question  of  girls’  education  should  be  examined,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  co-education,  and  the  kind  of  training  required  by  women 
called  to  professional  service  in  the  Church.  At  the  same  time,  due 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  employment  and  the 
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material  and  financial  conditions  offered  to  women  in  the  churches  and 
Christian  institutions. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  reason  why  so  much  theological, 
and  practical,  study  still  needs  to  be  done  in  the  Protestant  churches  on 
the  position  of  women,  may  be  due  to  the  exclusively  clerical  and  monas¬ 
tic  experience  of  the  mediaeval  theologians,  as  well  as  the  reaction 
of  the  Reformers  —  truly  necessary  at  the  time  —  against  the  abuses 
of  Mariology  ?  There  again,  in  another  way,  sociological  factors 
have  influenced  theology. 

To  the  two  conflicting  questions  mentioned  at  the  outset  and  which 
have  prompted  me  to  make  these  few  remarks,  our  reply  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  that  the  Church  and  all  Christian  communities  should  be 
guided  by  different  principles  and  ethics  from  those  of  the  secular  or  the 
non-Christian  world.  Christians  must  constantly  remember  that  they  are 
pilgrims,  strangers  on  this  earth,  citizens  of  this  world,  but  at  the  same 
time  already  citizens  of  God’s  Kingdom,  and  they  must  show  this  in 
their  fives.  The  standards  of  Christian  communities  should  be  based  on 
that  theology  of  the  relationship  between  men  and  women  to  which  we 
aspire,  in  the  fight  of  that  hope  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  because  these 
standards  must  be  different  that  they  could,  if  forcefully  proclaimed  and 
really  maintained,  prove  revolutionary  as  much  for  the  secular  world  as 
for  the  Church,  leavening  both  throughout  with  new  fife. 


THE  BAPTISTS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

by 

Ernest  A.  Payne 


The  Baptist  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union  began  some  eighty  or 
ninety  years  ago.  Some  knowledge  of  its  chequered  history  is  necessary, 
if  its  present  situation  is  rightly  to  be  understood.  The  All-Soviet  Union 
of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Moscow 
and  with  whom  a  number  of  Christians  from  the  West  have  recently 
been  in  contact,  unites  two  Protestant  groups,  the  one  long  known  as 
Baptists,  the  other  usually  designated  as  Evangelical  Christians. 

The  Baptists  had  their  origin  in  South  Russia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  Baptist  beliefs  from  German  settlers  to  Slavs.  Small  commu¬ 
nities  were  established  in  Kherson,  Tiflis,  Kiev  and  other  cities.  Their 
leaders  were  subject  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  scourging  and  banishment, 
but  in  1884  a  Russian  Baptist  Union  was  formed.  The  best  known  of 
its  early  leaders  was  Vasili  G.  Pavlov  (1854-1924),  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
who  after  his  immersion  as  a  believer  in  1871  received  a  year’s  training 
at  the  German  Baptist  seminary  in  Hamburg. 

Meantime,  a  very  different  kind  of  movement  had  begun  in  St. 
Petersburg  (now  Leningrad),  then  the  Czarist  capital,  through  the  visits 
of  Lord  Radstock.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  salons  of  a  number  of 
aristocratic  families.  Among  those  converted  to  views  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  Plymouth  Brethren  of  the  “open”  type,  were  Count  Brobinsky, 
Count  M.  M.  Korff,  at  one  time  a  Minister  of  State,  and  Colonel 
V.  A.  Pashkov  (d.  1903).  They  and  others  engaged  in  evangelical  work 
among  the  peasants  on  their  estates  and  elsewhere,  and  soon  came  to 
know  of  the  parallel  movement  in  South  Russia.  They  tried  to  effect 
a  union  with  it,  but  both  Korff  and  Pavlov  were  exiled.  These  Evangelical 
Christians,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  found  an  outstanding  leader  in 
Ivan  S.  Prokhanov  (1868-1935)  —  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  in  the 
Caucasus  area  —  who  was  baptised  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1888  while  a 
student,  and  who  some  seven  years  later  received  theological  training 
in  Bristol,  London  and  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Russia,  Prokhanov 
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supported  himself  as  an  engineer,  but  engaged  in  constant  preaching 
and  writing.  Among  his  publications  were  a  series  of  hymnbooks,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  1902.  Many  of  the  hymns  were  translations 
from  German  and  English  sources,  and  they  are  still  in  use  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Prokhanov  also  issued  a  translation  of  the  Bible  for  Evangelicals, 
a  version  without  the  apocrypha  ;  the  last  edition  appeared  in  1927 
with  money  furnished  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Such  publications  were  not  possible  until  1905,  after  the  first  Russian 
Revolution,  when  a  decree  of  toleration  gave  some  protection  to  the 
Baptists  and  Evangelical  Christians.  The  first  All-Russian  Evangelical 
Christian  Conference  took  place  in  1909,  but  in  the  years  up  to  and 
including  the  first  World  War,  the  leaders  were  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  and  a  number  were  banished  to  Siberia  and  their  halls  and 
meeting-houses  closed.  A  Bible  School,  opened  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1913,  was  closed  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  changed  the  situation.  Baptists 
and  Evangelical  Christians  were  regarded  as  the  victims  and  opponents 
of  the  Czarist  regime  and  were  able  for  some  years  to  carry  on  their 
work  without  interference  and  with  considerable  success.  An  agreement 
for  the  amalgamation  of  their  two  Unions  was  signed  at  a  joint  conference 
in  January,  1921,  and  though  it  never  proved  effective,  for  reasons 
mainly  personal,  the  two  streams  were  recognised  both  within  and  outside 
Russia  as  part  of  one  movement. 

At  the  Baptist  World  Congress  in  London  in  1905,  when  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  was  formed,  Baron  Uixkiull,  Pastor  Mazayev,  V.  V. 
Ivanov  (1846-1919),  and  V.  G.  Pavlov  came  from  Odessa  to  a  European 
Baptist  Congress  held  in  Berlin  in  1908.  Some  two  dozen  Russians, 
including  William  Fetler  (now  resident  in  Washington  and  using  the 
name  Malov)  attended  the  Baptist  World  Congress  in  Philadelphia  in 
1911 .  I.  S.  Prokhanov  gave  an  address  and  was  elected  a  Vice-President. 
The  next  Congress  did  not  take  place  until  1923.  Nearly  forty  Russians 
came  then  to  Stockholm.  In  the  years  immediately  after  the  first  World 
War  there  was  severe  famine  in  certain  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance  undertook  extensive  relief  operations,  the 
late  Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke  making  several  visits  to  Moscow  and  other 
parts.  Those  who  attended  the  Stockholm  Congress  included  I.  S. 
Prokhanov,  Paul  Pavlov  (son  of  Vasili)  and  Baroness  Yasnovski,  one 
of  Lord  Radstock’s  converts,  who  had  also  been  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  and  was  then  associated  with  the  work  of  Pastor  Fetler.  At  the 
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Stockholm  meeting  the  Russian  delegates  advocated  pacifism.  To  a 
Baptist  Congress  in  Toronto,  five  years  later,  there  came  I.  S.  Prokhanov, 
P.  V.  Ivanov- Klishnikov  (son  of  V.  V.  Ivanov)  and  a  number  of  other 
Russians,  and  also  Baptist  leaders  from  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
at  that  time  independent  republics.  Those  from  the  U.S.S.R.  claimed 
to  have  some  200,000  members  in  their  Union  and  were  able  to  report 
that  a  Preachers’  Training  School  had  been  opened  in  Moscow  a  few 
months  earlier. 

The  Anti-God  movement  was,  however,  already  under  way  and 
before  long  the  Baptists,  together  with  all  other  religious  groups,  began 
to  suffer  from  the  changing  climate  of  opinion  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  from  subtle  official  pressures  which  made  of  little  avail  even  the 
limited  religious  freedom  provided  in  the  constitution.  A  decree  of 
1929  made  religious  propaganda  illegal,  though  anti-religious  propaganda 
was  still  allowed.  The  Preachers’  School  was  closed  and  its  principal, 
P.  V.  Ivanov- Klishnikov,  was  banished  to  Siberia.  Though  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  represented  at  the  Baptist  World  Congress 
in  Berlin  in  1934,  there  were  no  delegates  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke’s  repeated  requests  to  visit  the  country  were 
refused,  and  in  1935,  I.  S.  Prokhanov  died  in  Berlin  after  several  years 
of  absence  from  his  native  land. 

For  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  Baptists  suffered  severely,  as  did 
the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  other  religious  bodies.  A 
considerable  decline  in  numbers  took  place  and  many  leaders  were 
punished  for  failing  to  co-operate  satisfactorily  with  the  regime.  The 
next  change  of  policy  came  during  the  second  World  War.  The  exact 
occasion  and  the  reasons  for  it  remain  obscure.  In  1944,  however, 
the  All-Soviet  Union  of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists  was  formed, 
effectively  uniting  the  two  streams  already  referred  to.  Since  then 
Baptists  —  like  other  religious  groups  —  have  found  their  work  easier. 
Attempts  to  get  into  touch  with  them  from  outside  proved  abortive 
until  quite  recently,  though  Dr.  Louie  Newton,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
visited  certain  churches  during  a  visit  to  Russia  in  1946.  When  in 
Moscow  at  the  end  of  1951,  however,  Dr.  Martin  Niemoller  went  to 
the  Baptist  church  there  and  was  warmly  received.  Other  visitors  from 
the  West  brought  back  accounts  of  large  congregations  there.  The 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  engaged  in  a  somewhat 
fitful  and  unsatisfactory  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Moscow 
Union.  The  first  personal  contacts  took  place  in  Sweden  in  August, 
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1953,  when  a  small  group  of  Russian  Baptists,  led  by  A.  Y.  Karyev, 
visited  that  country  and  met  a  group  of  English  and  Scandinavian 
Quakers.  Dr.  W.  O.  Lewis,  the  Associate  General  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  who  had  been  in  Russia  in  1922  and  1923  as 
a  relief  worker  and  had  also  visited  the  country  in  1929  and  1935,  was 
able  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  in  Sweden  and  these  prepared  the 
way  for  the  most  recent  developments. 

In  the  spring  of  1954,  the  President  of  the  Alliance,  Dr.  F.  Townley 
Lord,  received  a  letter  from  the  officers  of  the  All-Soviet  Union  of 
Evangelical  Christian  Baptists,  inviting  him  to  visit  Russia  in  company 
with  Dr.  W.  O.  Lewis  and  another.  “We  are  deeply  convinced,”  said 
the  letter,  “that  your  coming  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  personal 
fellowship  with  you  will  bring  to  you  and  to  us  the  greatest  blessings, 
and  serve  to  promote  a  closer  union  of  our  Russian  Baptist  Union 
with  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  as  well  as  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  our  people  and  the  English  nation.” 
The  writer,  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  was  invited  to  accompany  Dr.  Lord  and  Dr.  Lewis.  No 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  visas  from  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  London  on  production  of  the  letter  from  Moscow.  The  visit  took 
place  in  June. 

We  travelled  by  air  via  Stockholm  and  Helsinki.  At  Leningrad  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  customs,  though  we  were  asked  to 
declare  all  the  printed  matter  we  had  with  us  and  this  included  two 
copies  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  Russian  Bible  printed  by  the  American 
Bible  Society.  At  the  airport  at  Moscow  we  were  welcomed  by  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  All-Soviet  Union  and  it  was  interesting  and  reassur¬ 
ing  to  notice  that  the  President,  J.  I.  Zhidkov,  had  a  Baptist  World 
Alliance  badge  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  With  our  hosts  was  a  woman 
interpreter,  assigned  to  us  by  the  Ministry  responsible  for  religious 
affairs.  She  had  a  good  command  of  English  and  accompanied  us 
throughout  our  trip.  Biblical  allusions  were  to  prove  a  little  difficult 
for  her,  when  we  brought  them  into  our  addresses,  but  Madame  Lavrova 
proved  a  good  and  efficient  friend  to  us  in  all  situations,  able  to  combine 
an  enthusiastic  patriotism  and  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  rather  wistful  longing  to  see  London  and  an  admiration 
for  the  works  of  Galsworthy. 

We  spent  five  days  in  Moscow,  staying  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  and 
seeing  some  of  the  sights  of  the  capital  as  well  as  attending  four  services 
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in  the  Baptist  church.  We  were  then  taken  by  special  chartered  plane  to 
Voronesh  and  Stalingrad  ;  thence  by  the  regular  air  service  to  Rostov 
and  Kharkov,  and  back  to  Moscow ;  and  after  another  thirty-six  hours 
in  Moscow,  to  Leningrad  in  the  Red  Arrow  train.  After  twenty-four 
hours  in  Leningrad  we  returned  by  air  to  England.  Our  stay  lasted 
a  fortnight  in  all.  Our  hosts  were  disappointed  that  we  were  unable 
to  remain  for  a  third  week  and  said  they  would  like  us  to  have  seen 
the  churches  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus.  In  all  the  cities  mentioned 
we  visited  and  were  most  warmly  received  in  Baptist  churches  and  found 
crowded  congregations.  From  Rostov  we  went  by  road  to  Taganrog 
on  the  sea  of  Azov.  From  Kharkov  we  visited  two  country  churches. 
Though  we  stayed  in  hotels  we  were  on  four  occasions  entertained  to 
meals  in  the  homes  of  local  Baptist  leaders.  On  the  trip  to  the  south 
we  were  accompanied  not  only  by  Madame  Lavrova  but  by  President 
Zhidkov,  N.  A.  Levindanto,  the  Superintendent  of  Baptist  work  in  the 
Baltic  area  (including  the  former  independent  republics),  and  A.  I. 
Mitskyevich,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Kiev  area.  A.  V. 
Karyev,  the  Secretary  of  the  All-Soviet  Union,  joined  us  at  Kharkov 
and  was  with  us  during  the  remainder  of  our  visit.  Zhidkov  was  born 
in  Kharkov,  his  father  being  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  He  was  for  some  years  one  of  Prokhanov’s  assistants  and  his 
wife  is  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  pioneer  who  suffered  banishment  to 
Siberia.  Karyev  is  a  native  of  Leningrad  and  while  a  student  heard 
John  R.  Mott  and  Sherwood  Eddy  when  they  visited  that  city. 

The  All-Soviet  Union  has,  we  were  told,  5,000  churches  associated 
with  it  and  these  churches  have  a  baptised  membership  of  512,000. 
The  country  is  divided  into  59  areas,  each  with  its  own  superintendent, 
directly  appointed  and  paid  from  Moscow.  The  Council  of  the  Union 
was  in  session  when  we  arrived  and  we  therefore  met  a  number  of  the 
superintendents,  including  those  responsible  for  the  work  in  Azerbaijan 
and  the  Caucasus,  White  Russia  and  Siberia.  The  Ukraine  was  one 
of  the  strongest  Baptist  areas  in  Czarist  days.  Many  of  the  largest 
churches  are  now  in  Central  Russia  and  Siberia,  so  we  were  informed. 
No  money  is  received  from  the  state.  The  Union  is  supported  by  regular 
collections  from  the  churches  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
financial  position. 

As  has  been  said,  we  were  everywhere  eagerly  welcomed  by  crowded 
congregations.  The  Baptist  church  in  Moscow  seats  about  750  persons. 
There  were  never  fewer  than  1 ,500-2,000  persons  packed  into  the  building 
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at  the  services  which  we  attended,  and  this  has  also  been  the  experience 
of  other  visitors.  All  that  we  saw  confirms  the  claim  not  only  that 
there  is  freedom  of  worship  today  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  many 
more  than  formerly,  of  all  ages,  are  attending  services.  Though  one’s 
first  impression  is  of  the  large  number  of  elderly  women  and  of  the 
marks  of  suffering  on  their  faces,  yet  a  more  careful  scrutiny  reveals  a  good 
proportion  of  men,  and  many  young  people  and  children.  In  Moscow 
we  attended  a  service  of  baptism  at  which  fourteen  young  men  and 
seventeen  women  were  immersed  on  profession  of  faith.  The  law  still 
prohibits  assemblies  in  private  homes  and  the  religious  instruction  of 
children,  or  any  special  sectional  organisations  ;  but  worship  services 
are  held  not  only  on  Sundays  but  on  every  weekday  except  Friday. 
Applicants  for  baptism  and  church  membership  are  kept  on  probation, 
often  for  many  months,  and  their  names  are  announced  at  intervals 
to  the  whole  congregation. 

The  services  conform  to  the  usual  Baptist  pattern.  The  Russians 
are  a  musical  people  and  everywhere  we  were  greeted  with  special 
singing  by  large  and  well- trained  choirs.  There  is  a  great  shortage  of 
Bibles  and  hymnbooks.  More  than  once  we  saw  ten  or  a  dozen  people 
trying  to  follow  the  words  of  a  hymn  from  a  tattered  book  or  a  manuscript 
copy,  and  the  verses  are  usually  read  out  in  full,  one  at  a  time.  But 
our  friends  told  us  that  they  hope  soon  to  receive  permission  to  print 
not  only  hymnbooks  but  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  this  was  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  officials  with  whom  we  spoke  at  the  Ministry  for  Religious 
Bodies  in  Moscow.  It  is  likely  that  the  Bible  will  have  to  be  produced 
by  photographic  processes,  and  President  Zhidkov  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  might  be  done  better  from  the  Bible  Society  copies  we  took 
with  us  than  from  Prokhanov’s  1927  edition.  We  were  told  that  it 
was  unlikely  permission  would  be  forthcoming  for  the  import  of  Bibles 
from  abroad,  and  it  would  seem  wise  for  people  in  the  West  to  be 
cautious  about  responding  to  appeals  from  those  who  claim  to  be  able 
smuggle  Bibles  into  Soviet  lands.  Such  activities,  if  actually  carried 
out,  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

We  asked  about  the  supply  and  training  of  preachers.  We  were 
told  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  people  in  the  churches  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  expound  the  Scriptures.  The  Orthodox  Church 
now  has  five  seminaries  for  the  training  of  priests  ;  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  Baptists  having  a  Preachers’  School  again,  but  the  leaders 
have  many  other  tasks  to  occupy  them  through  the  growth  of  the  work  ; 
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they  hope  to  erect  a  new  floor  on  the  Moscow  headquarters  which 
might  be  used  as  a  school,  but  building  licences  are  difficult  to  obtain 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  who  could  be  placed  in  charge  of  it.  But  in 
several  places  we  met  young  men  who  are  acting  as  pastors’  assistants. 

For  some  time  the  Baptists  have  been  publishing  a  substantial 
magazine,  Brat  sky  Vestnik ,  two  or  three  times  a  year  and  this  contains 
devotional  and  expository  articles,  as  well  as  news  of  the  churches. 
It  appears  that  a  number  of  Pentecostal  groups  have  joined  the  All- 
Soviet  Council  of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists  and  the  magazine 
frankly  notes  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  certain  places.  We  were 
presented  with  a  complete  file  of  the  magazine  and  brought  it  back 
with  us  to  London. 

In  all  the  services  at  which  we  were  present  there  were  fervent  prayers 
for  peace.  The  Baptist  leaders  have  been  active  supporters  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  and  the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal,  as  have  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Co-operation  in  this  cause  has  resulted, 
we  were  told,  in  better  relationships  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  Baptists  than  have  ever  before  been  known.  Our  friends  paid 
spontaneous  tribute  to  new  spiritual  movements  among  the  Orthodox. 
We  visited  two  or  three  Orthodox  churches  and  saw  congregations  of 
considerable  size.  We  also  noted  that  several  Orthodox  churches  are 
in  process  of  restoration,  including  those  in  the  Kremlin  and  St.  Izaac’s 
Cathedral  in  Leningrad. 

A  few  weeks  after  our  visit,  J.  I.  Zhidkov,  A.  V.  Karyev  and  the 
pastors  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  journeyed  to 
Sweden  and  met  Baptist  leaders  from  Sweden,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  subjects  discussed  included  “Christian  Love  applied 
in  Modern  Times”  and  “The  Christian  Basis  of  Work  for  Peace.” 
This  conference  in  Sweden  further  strengthened  the  personal  links  forged 
by  our  June  visit.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  relations  which  have 
been  established  may  be  extended  and  that  a  delegation  from  the  Soviet 
Union  may  receive  permission  to  attend  the  Jubilee  Congress  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  which  is  to  be  held  in  London  in  July,  1955. 

There  are,  it  is  clear,  numerous  and  vigorous  Baptist  churches  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  been  enjoying  a  period  of  renewed  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  find  it  possible  to  function  within  the  somewhat  rigid  and 
restrictive  framework  of  the  Soviet  constitution.  Their  leaders  rejoice 
in  the  material  recovery  of  their  land  ;  they  are  eager  to  “defend  peace” 
and  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Christians  of 
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the  West  are  not  co-operating  in  the  World  Peace  Council ;  they  are 
not  at  present  in  touch  with  the  Baptists  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary  or  China ;  they  are  interested  in  their  own  history  and  are 
eager  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  it ;  they  cherish  their  membership 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  hope  again  to  take  an  active  part 
in  its  affairs  ;  they  are  suspicious  of  “modernism”  ;  they  are  interested 
in  what  they  have  heard  about  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  though 
not  without  misconceptions  about  it.  Almost  certainly  there  are  some 
Baptists  in  the  U.S.S.R.  not  yet  incorporated  in  the  All-Soviet  Union. 
A  local  group  must  be  at  least  thirty  strong  before  it  can  apply  for 
recognition  or  for  a  place  of  meeting.  There  are  probably  some  Baptists 
who  are  critical  of  the  present  leadership  of  the  Union,  but  it  would 
seem  dangerous  to  think  that  there  is  anything  that  can  be  described 
as  an  “underground  movement.”  One  of  the  outstanding  memories  of 
our  visit  last  June  will  be  of  the  special  service  in  the  Moscow  church 
to  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  J.  I.  Zhidkov.  None 
could  doubt  the  esteem,  gratitude  and  affection  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  large  and  representative  company. 

To  resume  relationships  with  those  from  whom  one  has  been  cut 
off  for  a  generation  is  not  easy.  But  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
a  beginning  that  is  encouraging  and  of  considerable  promise. 


ECUMENICAL  CHRONICLE 


DR.  VISSER  ’T  HOOFT’S  REPLY  TO  CARDINAL  STRITCH 

On  8th  July  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  Cardinal  Stritch, 
issued  a  pastoral  letter  on  “church  unity”  in  which  he  referred  by  implication 
to  the  forthcoming  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council.  He  described 
and  criticised  the  ecumenical  movement  and  asked  that  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  not  be  present  at  the  Assembly. 

On  the  same  day  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
issued  the  following  reply  : 

“The  pastoral  letter  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago  is  a  statement 
concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  position  on  church  unity.  It  does  not  refer 
explicitly  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  to  the  Assembly  to  be  held 
at  Evanston  in  August.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  issued  at  this  particular  time 
and  place  shows  that  it  is  meant  to  clarify  the  attitude  of  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  movement  of  which  that  Assembly 
is  an  important  manifestation. 

“For  the  absence  of  a  bitter  or  aggressive  spirit  from  the  letter  we  may  all 
be  thankful.  The  Churches  in  the  World  Council,  of  course,  find  it  quite 
unacceptable  to  be  described  as  “sects,”  but  in  its  references  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  the  Archbishop’s  letter  obviously  seeks  to  avoid  expressions  which 
might  hurt  non-Roman  Christians.  Only  once  or  twice  does  the  letter  depart 
from  this  level,  e.  g.  when  it  speaks  of  “some  sort  of  man-made  unity  among 
Christian  sects,”  an  expression  which  we  can  only  repudiate  as  a  caricature 
of  the  true  goal  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  As  the  first  assembly 
of  the  World  Council  said  at  Amsterdam,  “Unity  arises  out  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  which,  binding  the  constituent  Churches  to  Him,  binds 
them  to  one  another.” 

“It  is  not  surprising  that  the  pastoral  letter  takes  the  stand  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  such  cannot  take  part  in  gatherings  such  as  the  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  For  that  has  been  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for  Christian 
unity.  But  it  is  surprising  that  the  letter  does  not  refer  to  the  official  instruction 
issued  by  the  Vatican  on  December  20,  1949,  which,  in  reiterating  that  position, 
left  the  door  open  for  certain  conversations  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
non-Roman  Catholics  and  even  for  participation  of  individual  Roman 
Catholics  in  ecumenical  gatherings,  if  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  authorization 
had  been  given. 
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“The  instruction  from  the  Vatican  included  the  statement  that  “Mixed 
gatherings  are  not  then  forbidden  outright,  but  they  are  not  to  be  held  without 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  competent  ecclesiastical  authority.”  This  in¬ 
struction  was  hailed  by  a  Jesuit  theologian  in  a  distinguished  Jesuit  journal 
as  indicating  that  a  development  had  taken  place  which  enabled  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  depart  from  a  negative  and  defensive  position  and  to 
envisage  positively  what  she  may  undertake  in  common  with  the  Churches 
that  she  considers  heretical  and  schismatic.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  pastoral  letter  of  Chicago  does  not  mention  this  new  instruction  which 
has  already  been  implemented  on  several  occasions.  It  was  on  the  basis  of 
this  instruction  from  the  Vatican  that  a  small  group  of  Roman  Catholic 
observers  with  the  permission  of  their  authorities  concerned  attended  the 
World  Council’s  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in  Lund,  Sweden,  in  1952. 

“More  recently  the  World  Council  had  again  expressed  its  readiness  to 
invite  some  Roman  Catholic  observers  to  attend  the  Evanston  Assembly, 
if  they  could  obtain  permission  to  do  so  from  the  authorities  concerned. 
It  was  known  that  a  number  of  prominent  Roman  Catholics  were  in  favour 
of  the  attendance  of  such  observers,  whose  presence,  even  if  they  did  not 
participate  in  discussions,  would  be  an  evidence  of  friendly  goodwill.  But 
according  to  information  published  in  the  French  Roman  Catholic  press 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  U.S.A.  decided  against  it.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  World  Council  this  is  regrettable. 

“There  are  profound  differences  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  churches  of  the  World  Council  in  their  respective  conceptions  of  Christian 
unity.  The  Amsterdam  Assembly  made  this  clear  when  it  declared  that  the 
Council  “disavows  any  thought  of  becoming  a  single  unified  church  structure 
independent  of  the  churches.”  In  that  situation  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  seek  to  establish  official  relations  between  the  World  Council 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  it  has  been  shown  in  many  countries 
that  personal  contacts  and  conversations  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
non-Roman  Catholics  may  have  great  value  in  removing  misunderstanding 
and  in  promoting  the  growth  of  true  Christian  charity. 

“The  World  Council  will  therefore  continue  to  seek  opportunities  for  such 
unofficial  contacts.  In  this  it  is  encouraged  by  the  great  interest  which  Roman 
Catholics  in  several  countries  have  shown  in  its  work.  A  remarkable  example 
of  this  is  that  an  international  group  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  has 
given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  production  of  a  statement  concerning 
the  main  theme  of  the  Assembly :  “Christ  —  the  Hope  of  the  World,”  a 
statement  which  is  meant  as  a  Roman  Catholic  contribution  to  the  world¬ 
wide  discussion  of  that  theme. 

“The  World  Council  of  Churches  stands  for  the  greatest  possible  measure 
of  consultation  and  cooperation  among  all  who  have  a  common  loyalty  to 
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Christ  as  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour.  Such  consultation  and  cooperation  do 
not  involve  any  compromise  in  the  realm  of  faith  and  doctrine.  On  the 
contrary  the  existence  of  a  wide  area  of  agreement  in  Christian  faith,  in  spite 
of  serious  differences  at  certain  points,  calls  for  earnest  effort  to  bear  as  much 
of  a  common  witness  as  possible.” 

SPADEWORK  FOR  UNITY 

To  Christians  throughout  the  world  the  summer  of  1954  will  long  be 
remembered  as  the  summer  of  Evanston,  complete  with  its  hospitality,  its 
headlines,  its  heat  —  and  its  message  of  HOPE.  And  the  fortunate  ones 
who  participated  in  this  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
left  Evanston  knowing  they  had  experienced  something  relatively  rare  and 
marvellous  in  the  history  of  Christendom :  they  had  viewed  the  Church  at 
work  in  the  world  and  had  sensed  a  oneness  in  Christ  with  their  fellow- 
Christians,  even  when  they  differed  about  ways  of  worship  or  political  systems. 

These  1 ,298  official  participants  at  Evanston  were  not  alone  in  experiencing 
such  Christian  fellowship  and  unity  last  summer  however.  For  this  year,  as 
in  the  past  six  summers,  more  than  a  thousand  young  people  from  all  corners 
of  the  globe  lived  together  in  small  Christian  communities,  contributing  the 
work  of  their  hands  to  the  glory  of  God  in  a  work  project  of  Christian  concern. 
They  came  from  various  church,  racial  and  national  backgrounds  —  from 
more  than  30  countries.  And  they  worked  in  34  camps  in  23  countries  on 
four  continents. 

The  World  Council’s  programme  of  ecumenical  work  camps  began  in  1948 
with  300  campers  at  work  in  six  camps  in  four  European  countries.  This 
year,  1,200  campers  —  from  Thailand  to  Tunisia,  from  the  Philippines  to 
Puerto  Rico  —  through  common  work  and  the  sharing  of  life  —  in  heat  and 
rain  —  discovered  a  unity  that  transcended  all  national  barriers :  a  unity 
based  on  a  firm  belief  in  Christ  —  the  Hope  of  the  World. 

Ecumenical  work  camps  in  1954  were  held  for  the  first  time  in  Finland, 
Malaya,  Egypt,  Korea  and  Okinawa.  Some  were  held  in  communities  already 
acquainted  with  work  camps  ;  others  moved  into  strange  and  far-away  places 
to  make  a  positive  Christian  witness.  In  almost  all  of  them  there  were  campers 
who  said,  “I  don’t  know  exactly  why,  but  I’ve  found  something  here  that’s 
made  me  happier  than  I’ve  ever  been  before.”  It  was  the  joy  of  selfless  service, 
the  challenge  of  a  difficult  job  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  done,  the 
kinship  experienced  by  Christian  young  people  working  together  in  behalf  of 
somebody  else. 

All  kinds  of  tasks  were  accomplished  under  diverse  circumstances.  In  the 
Philippines,  28  Filipinos,  Americans  and  Philippine-born  Chinese  dug  a  large 
tilapia  pond  to  drain  swampy  land  around  Pangasinan  Normal  School. 
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Through  bible  study  and  discussions  based  on  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Ephesians, 
this  group  tried  to  understand  God’s  call  to  unity.  In  Holland,  campers  from 
ten  countries  cleared  flood-littered  land  for  a  playground  and  whitewashed 
a  community  building.  Campers  came  from  12  countries  to  begin  construction 
of  “Ecumene”  —  a  new  youth  centre  for  Protestants  in  southern  Italy.  Inter¬ 
national  youth  returned  to  Le  Chambon,  France,  for  the  eighth  year,  and 
assisted  French  families  in  building  their  own  homes. 

Fourteen  campers  in  Tunisia  completed  a  new  Protestant  chapel  and 
whitewashed  the  dispensary.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Christian-non- 
Christian  cooperation,  with  its  attendant  questions  of  proselytizing,  ways  of 
worship,  etc.  In  Greece  34  campers  invaded  the  earthquake-ravaged  island 
of  Cephalonia  and  laid  2,500  feet  of  new  waterpipe  to  re-located  villages. 
At  the  end,  the  local  Greek  Orthodox  priest  invited  campers  and  villagers 
to  a  closing  worship  service  around  the  new  water  tap. 

In  the  heart  of  Africa,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  pitched  in  to  help  an 
ecumenical  work  camp  build  a  new  chapel.  “This  camp,”  he  wrote  later, 
“was  the  greatest  demonstration  of  applied  Christianity  this  area  has  seen 
in  a  long  time.”  Other  campers  worked  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  where  political 
tensions  brought  home  to  many  youth  the  challenge  of  international  questions 
to  a  practising  Christian.  In  Sweden,  where  campers  last  summer  built  a 
bell  tower  for  an  un-churched  community,  they  helped  townspeople  lay  the 
floor  and  put  a  thatched  roof  on  their  new  church  building.  During  leisure 
hours,  they  mingled  with  young  people  in  the  community  and  exchanged 
ideas  about  the  practicality  of  Christianity  in  everyday  life. 

A  new  community  centre  was  built  by  the  ecumenical  work  camp  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Here  some  campers  discovered  for  the  first  time  the  inner  joy 
and  peace  accompanying  the  absence  of  racial  prejudice.  It  was  different 
in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  where  village  whites  resented  the  inter¬ 
racial  work  camp.  Two  GI’s  in  Korea  volunteered  their  week’s  leave  to 
help  the  work  camp  there  build  apartments  for  the  teachers  at  a  Protestant 
orphanage.  In  West  Berlin,  two  camps  worked  on  a  new  housing  project 
administered  by  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  dramatically  successful  was  the  camp  held  in  Nottingham,  England. 
Assigned  to  begin  work  on  a  church  hall  for  a  large,  new  housing  project, 
the  campers  ran  into  three  weeks  of  wet  weather.  Though  living  in  small 
tents,  they  went  ahead,  without  missing  a  day’s  work,  and  laid  the  foundations. 
Residents  were  amazed  at  the  undampened  enthusiasm  and  industriousness 
of  these  Christian  young  people  and  turned  out  en  masse  for  an  ecumenical 
communion  service  in  the  unfinished  church  which  was  open  to  all  and  admi¬ 
nistered  by  the  Anglican  Bishop. 

But  work  projects  from  the  1954  season  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Each 
camp  carries  out  a  planned  programme  of  regular  bible  study,  discussion  and 
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recreation.  Contacts  with  churches  and  townspeople  in  the  community  are 
encouraged  and  followed  up,  cementing  the  bonds  created  by  the  witness  of 
the  camp  in  the  local  setting.  In  almost  each  place,  the  residents  respond 
with  acts  of  gratefulness,  joy  and  generosity.  Open  discussion  evenings  are 
held,  programmes  of  singing  and  refreshments.  Camps  are  an  ecumenical 
education  not  only  to  campers  but  to  the  people  they  assist  and  live  among. 
Protestants  come  into  contact  with  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and  sometimes  with  non-believers,  Moslems,  Communists  and  pagans.  Camps, 
far  from  being  mere  youth  activity  off  the  main  line  of  church  thinking  and 
acting,  express  in  small  communities  the  central  convictions  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

In  the  “summer  of  Evanston,”  ecumenical  work  camps  demonstrated 
anew  their  integral  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church  —  gave  evidence  of  their 
impact  for  Christ  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Church  at  work  in  the  world. 
For  viewed  through  Evanston’s  subsidiary  themes,  what  questions  had  not 
been  confronted  at  work  camps?  The  laity  —  what  is  the  meaning  of  “vocation” 
to  a  Christian  ?  Inter-group  relations  —  what  can  the  Church  say  amid  racial 
and  ethnic  tensions  ?  International  affairs  —  right  at  the  grass-roots  level ! 
Social  questions  —  what  about  unemployed  and  oppressed  groups  ?  Evangelism 
—  are  the  unchurched  really  being  reached  ?  Faith  arid  order  —  what  is  the 
Church  ;  can  we  achieve  one  Communion  ? 

Yes,  without  a  doubt  work  camps  saw  some  of  the  Evanston  questions 
on  the  work-a-day  level.  And  best  of  all,  they  discovered  that  ecumenicity 
is  not  confined  to  discussion  conferences  of  top  church  leaders,  that  work 
camps  are  in  the  front  line  of  the  Church’s  confrontation  with  the  world. 
With  the  participants  at  Evanston,  work  campers  realized  afresh  that  the 
Church  is  in  the  world  to  serve  the  world  and  thus  to  show  to  the  world  that 
Christ  is  indeed  its  Hope. 

Theodore  B.  Pratt. 


FIRST  EVALUATIONS  OF  EVANSTON 

The  Evanston  Assembly  was  an  event  in  some  respects  like  a  battle. 
Only  when  the  forces  engaged  have  disbanded  and  separated  can  the  gains, 
losses  and  vain  sorties  be  put  in  perspective.  In  the  larger  analysis  the 
stature  of  so  ambitious  a  meeting  may  not  even  become  clear  in  relation  to 
the  pattern  of  the  churches’  fife  during  the  entire  future  lifetime  of  those 
who  participated.  Already,  however,  more  leisurely  and  considered  appraisals 
of  what  took  place  during  those  memorable  days  have  begun  to  group  them¬ 
selves  into  patterns  of  comment  in  Christian  periodicals  and  the  world’s 
press.  Any  estimate  of  the  material  at  present  must,  of  course,  be  provisional. 
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It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  volume  and  perspicacity  of  this 
comment  itself  mark  a  new  stage  in  the  communication  of  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  the  ecumenical  movement  to  the  member  churches  and  the 
world  at  large.  The  effect  of  the  skilful  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Parlin’s  Committee  for  Press  and  Radio  has  been  to  drop  masses  of  accurate 
information  into  receptive  presses  and  programme  schedules.  The  responses 
set  in  motion  by  this  outstandingly  successful  operation  are  still  crossing 
and  re-crossing  in  unexpected  ways.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  World 
Council’s  Study  Division  has  visited  Greece  and  uncovered  a  brisk  demand 
for  more  pictures  illustrating  the  World  Council’s  work.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  quoted  as  having  beeen  asked  for  his  views  on  the  Report 
of  the  International  Affairs  Section  ( New  York  Times ,  November  24).  Publi¬ 
cations  from  sources  as  varied  as  learned  Roman  Catholic  societies  and  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  have  given  many  pages  to  analysis  and  comment. 
The  sweep  and  variegated  character  of  the  material  bear  witness  to  two 
of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  the  Second  Assembly’s  life  ;  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  member  churches  in  all  five  continents  to  share  the  Assembly’s 
achievement  with  the  congregations  and  parishes  where  it  can  mean  most, 
and  the  impossibility  of  classifying  the  evaluations  along  purely  confessional 
lines  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Communion,  and  even  here  there 
are  strikingly  different  kinds  of  response). 

In  the  United  States  the  impact  of  the  Assembly  has  naturally  been 
greatest.  The  periodical  publications  of  all  the  major  churches  linked  with 
the  World  Council  have  given  over  special  issues,  often  lavishly  illustrated, 
to  describing  the  events  of  Evanston  and  analysing  its  reports  for  the  “man 
in  the  street.”  Scrutiny  of  these  church  magazines  reveals  two  features 
common  to  most  of  them ;  their  positive  (one  might  at  times  say  enthusiastic 
and  uncritical)  tone,  and  their  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  subthemes  rather 
than  the  main  theme  of  the  Assembly.  The  Christian  Century ,  by  being  less 
positive  in  its  careful  review  of  the  achievement  of  Evanston,  succeeds  in 
raising  again  the  question  as  to  whether  the  main  theme  of  Christian  Hope 
was  effectively  linked  with  the  work  of  the  Sections.  In  the  editorial  part  of 
a  large  special  issue  devoted  to  the  Assembly  (September  22)  it  says  : 
“Evanston  made  the  surprising  disclosure  that  the  social  action  which  the 
Church  has  been  so  nervous  about  lately,  stepped  forward  confidently  to 
save  the  day.  And  the  theology  which  has  recently  been  so  sure  of  itself, 
got  absolutely  nowhere  at  all.”  The  matter  is  put  rather  differently  by  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Crisis  :  “One  may  venture  to  affirm  that  a  fair  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  voted  for  the  theological  statements  which  they  themselves  would  never 
have  composed  and  would  not  wish  to  sign  individually,  but  which  they 
were  willing  to  support  as  an  expression  of  the  convictions  of  the  apparent 
majority  of  delegates”  (September  20).  It  is  possible  that  these  two  inter- 
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esting  statements  point  towards  a  partly  hidden  process  that  was  being 
worked  out  within  the  Assembly’s  debates  and  crises.  The  Main  Theme 
took  the  form  of  a  re-examination  and  re-affirmation  of  truths  about  the 
last  things  already  embedded  in  the  official  formularies  of  most  of  the  World 
Council’s  member  churches.  Reticence  in  voting  against  the  Message  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  Statement  on  the  Main  Theme  was  therefore  perhaps 
partly  to  be  explained  as  hesitation  in  voting  against  what  one’s  own  church 
had  always,  however  obliquely,  held.  This  at  least  may  be  said  :  the  com¬ 
ments  of  theological  teachers  and  theological  students  in  America,  though 
varied  in  emphasis,  all  indicate  in  one  way  or  another  that  the  debate  about 
the  Main  Theme  has  at  Evanston  been  fully  joined  for  the  future.  The  Inter¬ 
seminary  Movement,  a  strong  body  of  theological  students  organised  along 
interdenominational  lines,  is  officially  promoting  the  study  of  the  Assembly’s 
documents  among  its  members  throughout  the  country.  Evanston  has  been 
a  decisive  moment  in  the  theological  encounter  between  Europe  and  America. 
The  antitheses  set  out  in  the  opening  speeches  of  Professor  Schlink  and 
Professor  Calhoun  on  the  opening  afternoon  of  the  Assembly  are  not  still¬ 
born  —  they  prepare  some  synthesis,  which  Evanston  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  produce  in  the  space  of  such  a  torrid  and  exhausting  fortnight. 

What  of  the  situation  in  Europe  ?  One  of  the  most  diverting  aspects  of 
the  stream  of  comment  on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  the 
dazed  and  strangely  assorted  reaction  to  the  shock  of  America  —  to  the 
superabundant  hospitality,  the  technological  marvels  and  the  ceaseless  internal 
paradox  of  the  United  States.  Essays  on  “American  Church  Life”  (of  greater 
or  less  profundity)  deserve  a  survey  to  themselves. 

A  number  of  positive  and  negative  elements  may  be  disengaged  from 
the  comments  so  far  made.  Positively  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  Europe 
is  that  the  ecumenical  fellowship  has  been  strengthened  and  that  the  churches 
felt  freer  than  ever  to  speak  with  complete  frankness  without  danger  of 
jeopardising  the  fellowship.  It  is  said  that  the  manifold  tensions  and  dis¬ 
agreements  of  the  Assembly  were  held  together  by  a  deep  continuing  desire 
for  further  unity  and  by  an  over-riding  sense  of  what  Bishop  Hanns  Lilje 
called  “the  majesty  of  the  cause.”  Forbidding  barriers  are  seen  to  have  been 
actually  broken  down  in  the  Assembly’s  life  —  especially  in  the  way  the 
Eastern  European  delegations  were  welcomed,  and  in  the  Sections  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  the  Responsible  Society  and  Race.  The  unmistakably 
Christocentric  tone  of  the  Report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Section  is  believed 
to  give  the  fellowship  the  right  starting  point  for  the  next  stage  of  its  advance 
in  thought  and  common  action.  It  may  be  said  that  opinions  expressed  in 
the  periodical  publications  of  critically-inclined  non-member  bodies  which 
were  represented  among  the  press  at  the  Assembly  confirm  this  impression 
that  “the  way  to  the  Centre  is  the  way  to  unity.” 
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Negatively  European  criticism  agrees  with  American  criticism  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  main  theme  as  unsatisfactory.  The  reasons  are 
different  according  to  different  observers.  There  are  not  many  in  Europe 
who  consider  the  eschatological  perspective  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  Church’s 
present  task  or  as  leading  to  fatalistic  paralysis.  There  is,  however,  a  revul¬ 
sion  against  the  settling  of  doctrinal  questions  by  general  debate  in  plenary 
session  followed  by  “parliamentary”  divisions. 

Voices  of  weary  travellers  are  heard  complaining  frequently  of  an  over¬ 
loaded  agenda  and  programme.  The  general  drift  of  the  argument  at  this 
point  is  to  thank  God  that  so  much  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  heat 
and  fatigue  and  to  express  the  fervent  hope  that  such  a  miracle  may  prove 
never  again  to  be  necessary. 

Response  to  the  Assembly  from  regions  further  afield  is  just  beginning 
to  return  to  Europe.  It  indicates  that  the  confessionally  representative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Assembly’s  deliberations  is  matched  by  a  fresh  and  striking 
expansion  in  the  direction  of  geographically  wider  relevance  and  service. 
The  influence  of  the  Inter-Church  Aid  presentation  on  the  second  Sunday 
evening  of  the  Assembly  can  now  be  gauged  to  some  extent  by  the  frequency 
with  which  returning  delegates  in  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  countries  seem 
to  be  closing  their  reports  and  impressions  with  appeals  for  a  fuller  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  corporate  responsibilities  of  this  side  of  the  World  Council’s 
work. 

Roman  Catholic  reactions  to  Evanston  have  been  so  numerous  and 
important  as  to  require  fuller  analysis  and  separate  treatment  in  a  future 
issue  of  the  Review.  For  the  present  the  suggestive  lines  of  thought  opened 
up  in  this  issue  by  Eva-Maria  Jung  may  serve  as  an  advance  summary  of 
some  of  the  main  lines  of  agreement  and  dissent. 

The  response  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  including  the  Orthodox,  has  as 
yet  only  partly  arrived  in  Geneva.  Within  the  next  few  months  more  of  the 
considered  judgment  of  Orthodoxy  is  likely  to  appear  for  grouping  and 
translation.  From  the  trickle  of  written  material  to  hand  and  the  informal 
comment  of  Orthodox  churchmen  of  all  schools  of  thought  since  the  Assembly 
it  is  apparent  that  the  links  between  Eastern  Churches  and  the  World  Council 
have  been  strengthened,  that  the  role  and  claim  of  Orthodoxy  within  the 
fellowship  have  become  clearer  in  the  West,  and  that  those  Orthodox  leaders 
who  were  most  vocal  in  the  Assembly  are  looking  towards  a  future  when 
contacts  will  be  still  more  frequent  and  mutually  illuminating  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

One  may  summarise  the  discussion  at  this  point  by  some  provisional 
generalities.  The  structures  and  procedures  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  have 
evoked  many  valuable  criticisms.  These  should  stir  the  Central  Committee 
to  modify  future  assemblies  accordingly  —  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
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Evanston  was  a  vast  and  “once  for  all”  kind  of  occasion.  The  reciprocal 
encounter  between  European  and  American  theological  viewpoints  has  been 
more  fruitful  and  less  divisive  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected.  Dis¬ 
agreements  seem  often  to  cut  across  confessional  and  geographical  groupings. 
The  World  Council’s  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  member  churches  is  being 
more  and  more  acknowledged.  Outlying  regions  of  the  world  look  to  meet 
this  growing  universality  by  increasingly  accepting  their  share  of  responsibility 
within  the  common  life. 

Surely  this  is  the  kind  of  development  which  the  new  structure  of  the 
World  Council  is  intended  to  meet  ? 


John  Garrett. 


WORLD  COUNCIL  DIARY 


The  Post-Evanston  Scene 

Evidence  which  reaches  the  World  Council  headquarters  indicates  that  post- 
Evanston  work  is  not  regarded  merely  as  a  follow-up  of  a  meeting  but  rather 
as  the  continuation  of  ecumenical  discussion.  From  many  parts  of  the  world 
reports  indicate  that  people  and  groups  take  the  work  of  the  Assembly  seriously 
and  that  they  desire  to  proceed  with  new  perspective  in  ecumenical  discussion , 
with  issues  long  of  ecumenical  importance ,  but  given  fresh  impetus  by  the  Evanston 
Assembly. 

Very  extensive  meetings  and  publications  arising  directly  out  of  the  Assembly 
have  been  reported  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  national  councils  of 
Churches  in  both  countries  have  laid  extensive  plans  for  post-Evanston  work. 
A  list  of  November  1st  shows  that  ten  unofficial  publications ,  some  of  them 
major  books  and  others  pamphlets ,  have  been  issued  by  various  agencies  in 
countries  ranging  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States.  Special  Evanston 
meetings  have  been  held  in  Germany ,  Finland ,  Switzerland  and  France.  Attention 
to  the  Assembly  has  been  widespread  in  the  religious  press  of  virtually  every 
country. 

World  Council  headquarters  has  been  busy  in  putting  out  the  official  Evanston 
publications.  Nine  titles  are  either  available  or  soon  to  be  published  in  English , 
four  in  German  and  two  in  French.  Eight  items  in  the  audio-visual  category 
are  likewise  available.  Formal  communication  has  been  sent  to  the  member 
Churches  with  the  official  text  of  the  Evanston  Reports ,  special  attention 
being  called  to  the  request  of  the  Assembly  that  the  member  Churches  report 
back  to  the  Central  Committee  in  due  course  upon  study  and  action  taken  in 
response  to  them.  A  series  of  regional  conferences  to  deal  further  with  issues 
raised  by  the  Evanston  Reports  is  being  planned. 

Throughout ,  whether  in  the  work  organised  by  the  World  Council  or  in 
that  appearing  spontaneously  among  the  Churches  and  different  National 
Councils ,  principal  attention  has  not  been  given  to  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
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Evanston  discussions ,  but  rather  to  concerted  work  on  the  issues  which  were 
uncovered  and  more  sharply  focussed  by  the  various  actions  and  debates  at 
Evanston. 

Two  Important  Meetings 

The  cause  of  church  unity  was  significantly  served  by  two  meetings  held 
at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary ,  Chicago ,  early  in  September.  The  first 
was  a  consultation  on  church  unions ,  attended  by  72  persons  from  33  Churches 
in  17  countries.  This  meeting  was  in  succession  to  a  similar  one  held  in  Lund , 
Sweden  in  1952 ,  and  the  same  co-chairmen  assumed  leadership ,  Bishop  J .  E.  L. 
Newbigin  of  the  Church  of  South  India  and  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Ceylon.  Arrangements  for  the  consultation  had  been  made  by 
Professor  T.  M.  Taylor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Wilmer 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ,  both  Americans.  Following  an  introductory 
survey  of  the  present  status  of  union  negotiations  in  various  countries ,  the 
participants  discussed  four  major  problems  :  (a)  the  unification  of  episcopal 
and  non-episcopal  ministries ,  (b)  the  possibility  of  comprehending  episcopal , 
presbyterian  and  congregational  government  in  a  united  church ,  (c)  tensions 
between  regional  unity  schemes  and  broader  confessional  loyalties ,  and  (d)  main 
theological  issues  affecting  church  unity.  No  resolutions  were  passed ,  no 
message  formulated ,  but  the  participants  all  received  more  knowledge  and 
understanding  from  the  very  frank ,  informal  conversations .  Most  of  them 
continue  to  play  leading  roles  in  union  talks  involving  their  own  Churches. 

The  second  meeting  was  that  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order ,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Y.  T.  Brilioth  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  presiding.  Only  a  few  of  the 
nearly  90  permanent  members  of  the  Commission  were  absent.  At  this  triennial 
gathering ,  the  whole  range  of  studies  and  other  activities  carried  on  by  Faith 
and  Order  was  carefully  examined.  Reports  of  the  Theological  Commission  on 
Christ ,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church  were  presented  by  co-chairmen  Bishop  Anders 
Nygren  and  Professor  R.  L.  Calhoun.  After  a  year's  preliminary  work  by 
enquiry  groups ,  the  following  additional  theological  commissions  were  insti¬ 
tuted  :  three  commissions  on  worship ,  located  in  East  Asia ,  Europe  and  North 
America ,  and  led  respectively  by  Principal  J.  R.  Chandran,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  (Dr.  A.  M.  Ramsey)  and  Professor  J.  A.  Sittler ;  a  commission 
on  Tradition  and  Traditions ,  with  sections  in  Europe  and  North  America  chaired 
by  Professor  K.E.  Skydsgaard  and  Professor  A.C.  Outler.  The  enquiry 
group  on  “proselytism”  was  encouraged  to  continue  its  study ,  with  Dr .  Heinrich 
Meyer  as  its  convener.  The  Faith  and  Order  secretary ,  Dr.  J.  Robert  Nelson , 
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serving  as  ex  officio  secretary  of  each  study  commission ,  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  their  work  and  relating  it  to  the  total  programme  of  the  Division 
of  Studies  of  the  World  Council.1 

The  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies 

The  third  semester  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  is  under 
way.  On  October  1st  the  opening  took  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  and  since  then  the  School  has  been  hard  at  work.  There  are  twenty 
students  representing  eight  denominations :  Anglican ,  Congregational ,  Lutheran , 
Methodist ,  Orthodox ,  Reformed ,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan ,  and  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Germany ,  and  fourteen  countries  :  Belgium ,  Brazil , 
France ,  Germany ,  Grea/  Britain ,  Greece ,  Holland ,  Hong  Kong ,  Indonesia ,  Japan , 
Mexico ,  TVew  Zealand ,  Switzerland ,  U.S.A. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  this  first  part  of  the  semester  preceding  the 
Christmas  vacation ,  /to  third  semester  promises  to  be  a  real  success.  The 
spirit  among  the  students  is  excellent ,  their  quality  is  generally  speaking  better 
than  a  year  or  two  years  ago.  They  take  part  with  great  interest  in  the  lectures 
and  in  the  seminars. 

The  subjects  to  be  treated  are  :  (a)  “ Worship  as  an  Ecumenical  Problem 

(b)  “ The  Problem  of  Communication /.  e.  the  problem  of  how  to  interpret  in 
word  and  act  to  the  world  of  today  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  Professor  Roger 
Mehl  of  Strasbourg  condensed  into  a  short  series  of  lectures  a  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  issues  —  philosophical  and  theological  —  involved  in  this  vital 
subject.  Dr.  P.  D.  Devanandan  of  Bangalore ,  India ,  treated  the  present 
religious  and  cultural  situation  of  some  of  the  main  countries  of  Asia ,  and  the 
real  problems  of  communication  arising  out  of  this  concrete  situation.  Canon 
Th.  Wedely  Washington ,  zls  doing  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  the  U.S.A. 

( c)  “ Roman  Catholicism .”  ^  very  substantial  introduction  to  its  life  and  thought , 
and  significance  at  in  the  present  time ,  ij  in  the  hands  of  two  very  able  lecturers : 
Rev.  W.  Sucker ,  Director  of  the  Konfessionskundliches  Institut  in  Bensheim, 
Germany ,  w/zo  is  a  well-known  expert  in  this  domain  in  Germany ,  and  Cure 
E.  ChavaZy  chaplain  to  Roman  Catholic  students  and  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Geneva. 

We  are  justified  in  saying  that  in  the  three  years  in  which  it  has  been  in 
operation ,  ?/ze  Graduate  School  is  proving  increasingly  important  and  of  great 


1  The  report  of  the  consultation  on  church  unions  is  available  from  the  Faith  and  Order 
office  in  Geneva.  The  minutes  of  the  Commission  meeting  will  shortly  be  available. 
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significance  for  the  ecumenical  movement  and  for  the  Churches.  To  realise 
its  full  potentialities ,  however ,  more  genuine  interest  from  the  Churches  and 
the  theological  faculties  and  seminaries  all  over  the  world  is  needed. 

In  Memoriam  —  Hans  Schonfeld 

The  death  of  Dr.  Hans  Schonfeld  at  the  age  of  54 ,  on  the  day  after  the 
close  of  the  Evanston  Assembly ,  ended  a  life  spent  in  single-minded  devotion 
to  the  ecumenical  cause.  An  economist  and  theologian ,  he  was  delegated  by 
the  Federation  of  German  Evangelical  Churches  in  1928  as  the  first  full-time 
research  worker  in  the  Life  and  Work  Institute  in  Geneva.  Later  appointed 
director  of  its  Research  Department ,  he  continued  to  serve  the  Universal  Chris¬ 
tian  Council  for  Life  and  Work  and  subsequently  the  Provisional  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  same  capacity  up  till  1946.  As  exe¬ 
cutive  secretary  for  ecumenical  affairs  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church ,  Dr.  Schonfeld  turned  his  great  ecumenical  experience  and 
wide  range  of  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  his  home  Church  ;  but  ill-health 
forced  him  after  some  years  to  relinquish  his  new  post * 

Dr.  Schonfeld  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  the  field  of  ecumenical  study. 
Its  growth  during  the  ’30 's,  notably  in  connection  with  the  Oxford  Conference 
on  “  Church ,  Community  and  State  f  is  in  considerable  measure  attributable 
to  his  untiring  labours  and  his  peculiar  gifts  in  promoting  the  cooperation  of 
scholars  and  men  of  practical  affairs  in  this  common  battle  of  thought.  The 
dramatic  and  difficult  war  years  led  to  new  tasks ,  which  he  readily  accepted. 
He  played  a  signal  role  in  maintaining  contacts  between  the  world  Christian 
organisations  located  in  Geneva  and  the  Christian  “ underground  movement ” 
in  Europe.  In  his  Penguin  book ,  The  Kingship  of  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  Chi¬ 
chester  pays  an  appropriate  tribute  to  Dr.  Schonfeld' s  war-time  work  in  men¬ 
tioning  how  he  “ risked  his  life  many  times  by  repeated  journeys  to  Germany , 
the  occupied  countries ,  and  to  Sweden ,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  various 
Churches He  will  be  gratefully  remembered  as  a  “ faithful  servant ”  in  the 
ecumenical  household. 
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EVANSTON  ASSEMBLY  PUBLICATIONS 

Official  materials  in  English 

Evanston  Speaks.  Reports  from  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  August  15-31,  1954.  — New  York ,  72  pp.,  $0.50  ;  S.C.M. 
Press ,  London ,  112  pp .,  2s.  6d. 

Reports  on  the  Individual  Sections.  Geneva ,  15-20 pp.  each.  Sw.frs.  1.50; 
London ,  2s.  6d.  ;  per  10  copies. 

Christ  —  The  Hope  of  the  World.  Documents  on  the  Main  Theme  of 
the  Second  Assembly.  Geneva ,  New  York ,  London ,  50  pp. 

The  Christian  Hope  and  the  Task  of  the  Church.  Harper  and  Brothers , 
New  York.  415  pp.  $5.00. 

Six  Ecumenical  Surveys.  S.C.M.  Press ,  London.  50-60  pp.  each.  2s.  6d. 
per  copy. 

The  First  Six  Years  1948-1954.  A  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  on  the  activities  of  the  Departments  and 
Secretariats  of  the  Council.  149  pp.  New  York ,  $1.00;  Geneva , 
Sw.frs.  4.00  ;  London ,  6s.  8d. 

Official  materials  in  German 

Evanston  Spricht.  Botschaft  und  Berichte  der  Zweiten  Vollversammlung 
des  Oekumenischen  Rates  der  Kirchen,  Evanston,  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
15.-31.  August  1954.  103  pp.  Gotthelf-Verlag ,  Zurich,  Sw.frs.  2.20  ; 
Anker-  Verlag ,  Frankfurt / Main ,  DM  2.20. 

Christus  —  Die  Hoffnung  der  Welt.  Dokumente  uber  das  Hauptthema 
der  Zweiten  Vollversammlung.  Gotthelf-Verlag ,  Zurich  ;  Anker-Verlag, 
Frankfurt  /  Main . 

Einerlei  Hoffnung  eurer  Berufung.  Sammelband  der  Studienhefte  zur 
Zweiten  Vollversammlung  des  Oekumenischen  Rates  der  Kirchen. 
441  pp.  Gotthelf-Verlag ,  Zurich ,  Sw.frs.  7.80;  Anker-Verlag ,  Frank¬ 
furt  I  Main,  DM  7.50.  (Die  Uberblicke  liber  die  sechs  Sektionsthemen 
sind  auch  einzeln  beim  Verlag  erhaltlich.  Je  60-70  S.  Sw.frs.  1.15  ; 
DM  1.10.) 

Official  materials  in  French 

L’esperance  chretienne  dans  le  monde  d’aujourd’hui.  Message  et  Rap¬ 
ports  de  la  deuxieme  Assemblee  du  Conseil  oecumenique  des  Eglises. 
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Evanston  1954.  (This  French  edition  includes  the  Message  of  the  Assembly, 
the  documents  on  the  Main  Theme,  the  six  Section  Reports  with  related 
Resolutions,  and  study  guides,  as  well  as  the  six  background  Surveys. 
It  will  appear  both  in  a  paper-bound  volume  and  in  a  series  of  seven 
booklets  containing  the  material  related  to  each  topic.)  Delachaux  et 
Niestle ,  Neuchatel  and  Paris ,  1954.  The  Volume  :  480  pp.  Sw.frs.  11. —  ; 
Fr.frs.  900.  The  individual  booklets  :  65  pp.  each  approx.  Sw.frs.  1.75  ; 
Fr.frs.  150. 

National  Editions 

Evanston  Essentials.  A  selection  from  the  Message  and  six  Reports  of 
the  Assembly.  London.  16  pp.,  6d. 

Evanston  Dokumente.  Berichte  und  Reden  auf  der  Weltkirchenkonferenz 
in  Evanston.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Focko  Lupsen.  Luther-Verlag , 
Witten/Ruhtr.  354  S.,  DM  3.85. 

Interpretative  Reports 

Evanston.  An  interpretation,  by  James  H.  Nichols.  Harpers ,  New  York. 

$2. 

Evanston  1954,  by  Jonathan  Bennett.  Presbyterian  Bookroom,  Christ¬ 
church  and  Dunedin ,  New  Zealand.  48  pp.  2s.  6d. 

Evanston  Scrapbook,  by  James  W.  Kennedy.  Sowers  Company,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  U.S.A.  124  pp.  $ 0.50  ;  in  quantity  orders  $0.35. 

Evanston  World  Assembly.  A  Concise  Interpretation,  by  Cecil  Northcott. 

Lutterworth  Press,  London.  48  pp.  2s. 

Looking  at  Evanston.  A  Study  on  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  by  H.  G.  G.  Herklots.  S.C.M.  Press,  London. 
114  pp.  3s.  6d. 

The  Significance  of  Evanston,  by  John  Marsh.  Independent  Press,  Lon¬ 
don.  72  pp.  3s.  6d. 

If  the  Evanston  Assembly  set  some  kind  of  record  in  the  number  of  words 
filed  over  telegraphic  wires  by  newsmen  who  covered  it,  it  is  certainly  estab¬ 
lishing  another  record  now  in  post-Evanston  coverage.  Papers  from  Japan 
to  Greece,  church  periodicals  from  Hungary  to  the  Gold  Coast,  magazines 
from  Indonesia  to  Illinois  have  regularly  used  their  pages  since  August  in 
reporting  and  interpreting  the  Second  Assembly. 

Several  books  have  already  come  out  on  the  subject,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  above  list,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  visual  materials  such  as  films, 
filmstrips,  photographs  and  coloured  slides.  Printed  reports  in  diverse 
languages  have  reached  Geneva  and  are  available  in  most  cases  through 
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national  councils  of  churches.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  publications  and 
materials  listed  above  are  available  through  all  or  at  least  one  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  offices  :  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva  :  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York  ;  and  39  Doughty  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

The  official  Report  of  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  spring  of  1955.  This  will  be 
a  full  record  of  the  proceedings,  decisions  and  pronouncements  of  the  Assembly 
as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  addresses  and  discussions.  Official  documents 
already  available  are  Evanston  Speaks ,  containing  the  message  of  the  Assembly, 
the  six  section  reports  with  related  resolutions  and  study  guides  ;  Reports 
of  the  Individual  Sections  (Faith  and  Order,  Evangelism,  Social  Questions, 
International  Affairs,  Intergroup  Relations,  The  Laity)  ;  and  Christ  —  The 
Hope  of  the  World ,  50  pages  of  documents  on  the  main  theme. 

Unofficial,  interpretative  reports  available  now  include  Evanston ,  an 
interpretation  by  James  Hastings  Nichols  ;  Looking  at  Evanston ,  a  study  by 
H.  G.  G.  Herklots  ;  The  Significance  of  Evanston ,  by  John  Marsh ;  and  a 
concise  interpretation  entitled  Evanston  World  Assembly  by  Cecil  Northcott. 

Periodicals  and  journals  are  continuing  to  give  much  space  to  inter¬ 
pretative  articles  on  Evanston.  The  October  issue  of  The  Ecumenical  Review 
contains  the  Message,  the  statement  on  the  main  theme,  resolutions  and  a 
series  of  interpretative  articles  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Christian  Century  offered  the  Assembly  message,  resolutions,  reports  and 
an  editorial  evaluation  in  its  September  22nd  issue.  The  November  number 
of  Oekumenische  Rundschau ,  published  by  Evangelischer  Missions-Verlag, 
Stuttgart,  is  devoted  completely  to  a  review  of  Evanston.  Lutherische  Rund¬ 
schau ,  German  edition  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation’s  quarterly  journal 
Lutheran  World ,  has  given  regular  attention  to  the  Assembly  in  its  pages, 
as  has  the  majority  of  the  religious  press  throughout  the  world.  The  World 
Council  of  Churches  has  published  a  series  of  fourteen  pictorial  pamphlets 
describing  the  various  aspects  of  its  work.  These  are  available  in  English 
for  a  small  sum  at  World  Council  offices.  Also  obtainable  through  these 
offices  in  Geneva,  New  York  and  London  are  glossy  photographs  illustrating 
the  Assembly,  a  16  mm.  sound  movie  of  the  Assembly,  coloured  slides  and 
filmstrips.  Tape  recordings  of  almost  any  portion  of  the  Assembly  pro¬ 
gramme  may  be  obtained  through  the  Washington  Federation  of  Churches, 
1751  Ann  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Theodore  B.  Pratt. 


The  Kingship  of  Christ,  The  Story  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
by  G.  K.  A.  Bell.  A  Penguin  Special.  Penguin  Books  Ltd.  Harmans- 
worth ,  1954.  183  pp.  2s. 
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The  Bishop  of  Chichester  has  added  to  the  many  invaluable  services  he 
has  already  rendered  to  the  ecumenical  movement  by  writing  for  the  Penguin 
Books  the  history  of  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  We  have  to  be  grateful  to  the  editors  for  offering  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  makes  possible  a  very  wide  distribution  inside  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  churches,  and,  we  hope,  far  beyond  it. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  a  masterly  way,  without  losing  sight  of 
any  of  the  many  important  aspects  and  developments  with  which  he  had 
to  deal,  in  giving  us  a  clear  and  lively,  brief  yet  complete  picture  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  For  many  reasons,  no  one  could  have  written  it  as  he  has  been  able  to. 
His  literary  gift  and  his  authority  as  a  historian  are  evident.  Above  all, 
however,  there  speaks  to  us  a  man  who  for  thirty  years  has  unreservedly 
devoted  his  whole  personality,  energy,  mind  and  heart  to  the  cause  of  the 
unity  and  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth. 

The  reviewer,  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  closely  associated  with 
the  author,  was  constantly  inspired  by  his  leadership  in  this  important 
period  of  church  history.  He  rejoices  to  discover  on  nearly  every  page  glimpses 
of  the  author’s  personal  charm  and  genius,  and  his  rare  understanding  of 
facts  and  personalities.  In  reading  this  history,  one  realises  again  the 
author’s  great  share  in  it  —  in  inspiring  new  initiatives,  in  following  closely 
the  manifold  developments,  in  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  decisions  and 
even  in  the  drafting  of  resolutions.  But  nowhere  does  the  author  impose 
his  personality ;  the  facts  remain  sovereign  and  are  told  with  a  deeply  com¬ 
prehensive  objectivity.  A  generous  appreciation  is  given  of  all  those  who 
have  worked  with  him.  The  history  is  a  testimony  to  the  broad  and  glorious 
vision  of  the  Kingdom,  to  which  the  author,  together  with  many  others, 
has  given  his  heart  and  life. 

The  title  The  Kingship  of  Christ  is  a  wonderfully  happy  one,  excluding 
all  glorification  of  ecclesiastical  achievements  and  personal  activities.  We 
have  worked  as  the  Lord’s  servants,  obeying  His  will  and  trusting  in  His 
mercy  and  victory.  What  has  become  reality  is  His  work  and  His  gift. 

The  book  begins  with  a  short  chapter  stating  the  problem  of  the  divided 
churches  facing  their  one  Lord.  The  story  proper  starts  with  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  of  Edinburgh  in  1910,  deals,  still  in  an  introductory 
way,  with  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the 
Churches,  the  movements  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work,  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  Stockholm  (1925)  and  Lausanne  (1927),  leading  up  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  taken  in  1937  by  the  conferences  of  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  to  constitute 
a  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Council,  still  in  process  of  formation, 
is  described  during  the  testing  period  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  first 
post-war  years.  A  full  account  is  then  given  of  the  constituting  Assembly 
at  Amsterdam  in  1948.  The  special  situation  and  attitude  of  the  Eastern 
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Orthodox  Churches  in  accepting  membership,  the  “Absence  of  Russia”  and 
the  “Refusal  of  Rome”  are  stated  with  great  fairness,  without  any  undue 
reproach.  An  account  follows  of  the  structure  and  programme  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Central  Committee  meetings  in  Chichester,  Toronto,  Rolle  and 
Lucknow,  and  the  special  problems  they  had  to  deal  with  in  the  ecumenical 
and  international  field. 

In  the  second  part,  the  Bishop  describes  the  different  departments  and 
commissions  of  the  Council :  Faith  and  Order,  with  its  searching  theological 
work,  strengthening  the  already  existing  unity  among  the  churches  and 
preparing  for  their  possible  organic  unity  in  the  future ;  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Service  to  Refugees,  aiding  not  only  churches  as  such,  but  also  the  suf¬ 
fering,  homeless  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  no  matter  to  what  con¬ 
fession  they  may  belong,  and  extending  its  activities  over  the  whole  world; 
the  actions  for  justice  and  peace  through  the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs,  a  far-reaching  and  delicate  task  very  ably  handled ; 
work  on  the  perplexing  race  question ;  a  description  of  the  intricate  and 
decisive  relationship  of  mission  and  unity ;  Study  as  the  basis  for  action ; 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey ;  the  place  of  laymen  and  women  in  the 
Church ;  and  finally,  a  short  account  of  national  and  local  ecumenical 
developments  based  on  experience  in  Great  Britain.  The  last  chapter  en¬ 
titled  “Christ  the  Hope  of  the  World”  sums  up  in  its  true  and  only  possible 
perspective  the  whole  work  accomplished  during  the  first  six  years  of  the 
World  Council’s  existence,  and  then  leads  to  Evanston. 

This  enumeration  is  but  a  bare  outline.  The  author  succeeds  wonderfully 
in  filling  it  with  living  content  and  actuality,  deep  meaning  and  graphic 
reality.  We  cannot  but  be  most  grateful  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  that 
in  spite  of  his  many  other  pressing  obligations  he  has  given  us  this  history, 
and  that  he  has  written  it  in  the  way  he  has.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  great  cause  for  which  the  World  Council  stands. 

Alphons  Koechlin. 


WHAT  IS  NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY? 

According  to  the  Scriptures.  The  Sub-Structure  of  New  Testament 
Theology,  by  C.  H.  Dodd.  Nisbet  and  Co.,  London ,  1952.  145  pp. 
10s.  6d. 

Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Rudolf  Bultmann.  S.C.M.  Press , 
London ,  1952.  Vol.  I.  395  pp.  25s. 

The  Dominion  of  Christ,  Being  the  second  part  of  a  treatise  on  The  Form 
of  the  Servant,  by  L.  S.  Thornton.  Dacre  Press ,  London ,  1952. 
207  pp.  25s. 
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The  ecumenical  movement  has  inspired  a  continuing  and  growing  demand 
for  solid  theological  rethinking  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  Christ  and  eschat¬ 
ology.  This  has  inevitably  brought  theological  and  biblical  scholarship  into 
fruitful  conversation  with  each  other,  with  the  result  that  New  Testament 
theology  is  currently  re-examining,  in  exegetical  terms,  both  the  categories 
and  the  content  of  our  faith. 

The  authors  of  the  three  books  being  discussed  herein  are  each  established 
title-holders  in  different  classes  of  theological  debate  :  Professor  Dodd  on 
“realized  eschatology,”  Professor  Bultmann  on  “demythologizing,”  and 
Father  Thornton  on  “ecclesiology.”  Indeed,  their  present  books  are  parts 
of  larger  projects  : 

Dr.  Dodd’s  Stone  Lectures,  According  to  the  Scriptures ,  delivered  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  belongs  to  a  family  of  books  centring 
upon  the  apostolic  kerygma ,  including  The  Apostolic  Preaching  and  Its 
Development ,  History  and  the  Gospel ,  and  Gospel  and  Law.  A  monumental 
work  on  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  just  appeared. 

Dr.  Bultmann’s  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  deals  with  “Presupposi¬ 
tions  and  Motifs”  in  Part  I  and  with  “The  Theology  of  Paul”  in  Part  II  of 
Volume  I.  The  second  volume  will  contain  Part  III,  “The  Theology  of  John” 
(available  in  German)  and  Part  IV,  “The  Development  toward  the  Ancient 
Church.” 

Dr.  Thornton’s  book  on  The  Dominion  of  Christ  is  the  second  of  three 
volumes,  each  independent  in  itself,  under  the  general  title  The  Form  of  the 
Servant.  The  first  volume,  Revelation  and  the  Modern  World ,  sets  down  the 
thesis  that  “we  have  to  study  those  cultures  of  the  Biblical  world  which  the 
divine  Word  mastered  by  lowly  submission  to  them.  The  divine  Word 
neither  assumed  those  cultures  temporarily  as  garments  to  be  flung  aside 
nor  passed  through  them  as  a  train  passing  through  varieties  of  scenery  but 
took  them  upon  himself  so  as  to  make  them  —  wonderfully  transformed  — 
a  part  of  the  organ  of  revelation.” 

For  all  the  specialized  endeavours  of  these  authors,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  common  ground  in  these  three  books  that  invites  comparative 
discussion  on  specific  themes. 

(1)  What  is  the  relative  significance  of  the  following  categories  for  the 
formulation  of  New  Testament  theology :  biblical  history,  kerygma , 
and  myth  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  relation  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  New  Testament 
Church  and  the  eschaton  ? 

For  C.  H.  Dodd  the  apostolic  kerygma  is  reaffirmed  at  the  outset  as 
the  central  category  of  theological  concern.  “In  its  most  summary  form  the 
kerygma  consists  of  the  announcement  of  certain  historical  events  in  a  setting 
which  displays  the  significance  of  those  events  (italics  added).  The  events 
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in  question  are  those  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  history  —  His  ministry, 
sufferings  and  death  and  His  subsequent  manifestation  of  Himself  to  His 
followers  as  risen  from  the  dead  and  invested  with  the  glory  of  another  world 
—  and  the  emergence  of  the  Church  as  a  society  distinguished  by  the  power 
and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  looking  forward  to  the  return  of  its  Lord 
as  Judge  and  Saviour  of  the  world”  (p.  12). 

Not  only  is  history  and  its  significance  the  content  of  the  kerygma ,  but 
the  significance  attached  to  these  events  is  mainly  indicated  for  New  Testament 
writers  by  references  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  thesis  of  According  to  the 
Scriptures  arises  out  of  references  to  the  kerygma  like  that  found  in 
I  Cor.  xv.  3-5,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  died,  and  rose  the  third  day, 
“according  to  the  scriptures.”  Testimonial  given  careful  investigation  in  a 
chapter  entitled  “The  Bible  of  the  Early  Church,”  include  (a)  Apocalyptic- 
eschatological  Scriptures,  (b)  Scriptures  of  the  New  Israel,  and  (c)  Scriptures 
of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  and  the  Righteous  Sufferer.  These  testimonial 
understood  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  facts,  provide  the  “sub-structure” 
upon  which  the  earliest  forms  of  Christian  theology  were  erected. 

Dr.  Dodd  interprets  the  Gospel  in  socio-historical  terms,  is  tolerant  of 
its  mythical  character,  and  declares  that  in  the  ministry,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  the  act  of  absolute  judgment  and  absolute  redemption 
has  taken  place.  From  this  centre  the  whole  history  of  the  people  of  God, 
both  backwards  and  forwards  in  time,  is  to  be  understood,  and  ultimately 
the  history  of  all  mankind  (p.  130). 

The  New  Testament  kerygma  is  equally  central  to  the  concern  of  Rudolf 
Bultmann.  Instead,  however,  of  searching  for  historical  testimonia  of  the 
kerygma  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  primary  task  is  to  “recover”  the  Gospel 
from  the  language  and  thought-forms  of  first  century  mythology,  whether 
Jewish  Apocalyptic  or  Hellenistic  Gnosticism,  in  which  it  has  been  embedded. 
Modern  man,  brought  up  in  the  world-view  of  science,  cannot  accept  this 
mythology.  In  order  that  he  may  not  reject  the  kerygma ,  it  must  be  “demy- 
thologized.”  This  does  not  mean  that  mythology  should  be  eliminated  (as 
Liberal  Protestantism  attempted)  but  that  it  must  be  reinterpreted.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  reinterpretation  is  to  minimize  the  cosmological  and  the  ideo¬ 
logical  in  the  Gospel  story  and  to  maximize  the  eschatological  and  the 
existential  import  of  it. 

These  principles  of  procedure,  outlined  several  years  ago  in  an  essay 
entitled  “Neues  Testament  und  Mythologie”  (available  now  in  English  trans¬ 
lation  in  a  compendium :  Kerygma  and  Myth ,  edited  by  H.  W.  Bartsch. 
SPCK,  London,  1953),  are  applied  with  remarkable  concern  for  the  “recov¬ 
ery”  of  the  kerygma  in  its  existential  and  eschatological  significance. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  with  whom  Dr.  Bultmann  obviously  feels  the  deepest 
affinity,  “deals  with  God  not  as  He  is  in  Himself  but  only  with  God  as  He 
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is  significant  for  man,  for  man’s  responsibility  and  man’s  salvation.”  The 
Christology  of  Paul  is  likewise  governed  by  this  point  of  view.  Paul  does 
not  speculatively  discuss  the  metaphysical  essence  of  Christ,  or  his  relation 
to  God,  but  speaks  of  him  as  the  one  through  whom  God  is  at  work  recon¬ 
ciling  !  Christology  is  simultaneously  soteriology  (p.  191). 

“Christian  preaching  of  the  one  true  God  is  at  the  same  time  eschato¬ 
logical  proclamation ,  preaching  the  impending  judgment  of  the  world  ...  its 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  binds  the  accomplishment  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  or  deliverance  ...  to  the  person  of  Jesus”  (p.  74).  The  power  of  such 
existential  interpretation  of  the  kerygma  roots,  therefore,  in  the  eschatological 
framework,  in  which  the  “eschatological  congregation,”  the  faithful  com¬ 
munity  of  those  who  are  begotten  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  five  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

L.  S.  Thornton,  far  from  being  interested  in  “demythologizing”  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  makes  mystery,  symbolism  and  myth  the  chief  instruments 
of  a  dramatic  interpretation  of  biblical  history.  The  cosmic  drama  of  redemp¬ 
tive  history  comes  in  a  sequence  of  three  scenes  :  Creation  —  Conflict  — 
Rebirth.  The  drama  is  unfolded  in  Israel’s  history  and  is  recapitulated  in  Christ. 

The  basic  issue  of  The  Dominion  of  Christ  is  a  question  :  “What  is  the 
relation  of  the  new  creation  in  Christ  to  the  original  plan  of  creation  ?”  Put 
in  another  way :  “Can  ‘the  mystery  of  the  Christ’  throw  light  upon  the  plan 
which  God  framed  ‘in  the  beginning’  ?”  In  Dr.  Thornton’s  answer  it  becomes 
evident  that,  although  there  are  three  scenes  in  the  drama,  there  are  actually 
but  two  acts,  of  which  the  second  is  the  recapitulation  of  the  first :  Creation 
(the  old  covenant)  and  Recreation  (the  new  covenant).  Three  strands  of 
of  thought  are  distinguished  in  the  interpretations  of  the  apostolic  writers  : 

“First  of  all,  the  purpose  of  God  in  creation,  although  frustrated  and 
thwarted  by  the  powers  of  evil,  has  none  the  less  been  brought  to  fruition 
in  Christ  through  his  great  act  of  restoration.  Secondly,  in  the  new  creation 
thus  brought  into  being  there  is  disclosed  the  outline  of  the  original  plan. 
That  which  was  obscured  and  distorted  in  the  broken  mirror  of  a  fallen  world 
can  now  be  seen  in  Christ  in  its  true  proportions  and  in  its  original  integrity. 
Consequently,  in  the  third  place,  what  stands  revealed  in  the  New  Testament 
is  not  two  plans  but  one.  The  mystery  of  the  Christ  is  not  an  after- thought, 
supplementary  to  the  original  purpose  of  God.  It  was  present  ‘in  the  begin¬ 
ning’.  The  whole  design  of  creation  was  Christ-centred  from  the  first.  It 
is  in  its  very  essence  Christological.  Jesus  is  the  goal  towards  which  creation 
moves,  because  he  is  also  the  source  of  its  movement...  Only  in  Christ, 
therefore,  can  man  become  that  significant  whole  for  which  he  was  originally 
created”  (p.  4).  The  unity  of  the  biblical  revelation  is  found  in  God’s  plan 
for  the  whole  creation.  As  Israel  was  re-born  in  the  risen  Christ  (Rom.  4), 
so  all  creation  is  reborn  in  the  risen  community  (Rom.  8). 
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A  most  interesting  and  imaginative  exegesis  of  the  plot  of  the  drama 
and  of  typological  equivalents  in  the  old  and  new  covenants  make  up  the 
theological  interpretations  of  Father  Thornton’s  book.  For  example,  there 
is  the  Genesis-Exodus  mystery  and  the  plan  of  Matthew  11  and  12  ;  the  story 
of  Jonah  and  the  rebirth  language  of  Acts  2  :  34  ;  Eve  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
the  child  of  the  new  Eve  defeats  ‘the  old  serpent’  and  ‘the  rest  of  her  seed’ 
are  identified  with  him  in  victory. 

What  is  New  Testament  theology  ?  Is  it  the  kerygma  illuminated  by  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Is  it  the  existential  meaning  of  the 
kerygma  in  the  context  of  eschatological  encounter  ?  Or  is  it  interpretation 
in  terms  of  typological  recapitulations  of  the  story  of  Creation  —  Conflict  — 
Restoration  ? 

This  reviewer  finds  permanent  value  in  all  three  contributions  and  rejoices 
in  the  prospect  that  fruitful  theological  impact  may  result  from  their  con¬ 
versations  with  each  other. 

Allen  O.  Miller. 
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The  controversy  about  demythologising  began  in  Germany ;  so  far  there 
has  been  very  little  in  English.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dust  will  soon  begin 
to  settle,  and  that  the  theologians  of  the  English-speaking  lands  will  be  able 
to  get  a  clear  view. 

Almost  any  one  of  the  books  listed  here  can  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  main  lines  of  the  problem  ;  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  from  a  Scots 
theologian,  Professor  Ian  Henderson,  as  lucid  and  thoughtful  an  introduc¬ 
tion  as  we  can  desire  (Professor  Bultmann  told  me  it  was  the  best  he  knows). 
Volume  I  of  Kerygma  und  Mythos  has  also  appeared  in  English  (together 
with  an  additional  essay  from  Volume  II)  with  the  title  Kerygma  and  Myth 
(S.P.C.K.,  1953),  so  that  those  without  German  can  have  a  good  idea  of 
the  range  and  complexity  of  the  problems. 

In  fact,  the  problems  raised  concern  every  major  theological  interest: 
first,  the  problem  of  hermeneutics,  or  interpretation  of  Scripture,  second, 
the  competence  and  substance  of  systematic  theology,  and  third,  the  relation 
of  faith  to  tradition,  to  history,  and  transcendence. 

As  must  by  now  be  generally  known,  the  controversy  originated  with  an 
essay  by  Professor  Bultmann,  published  in  Germany  in  1941,  in  which  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  radical  demythologising  of  the  biblical  message,  in 
order  that  the  claim  of  faith  might  appear  in  its  absoluteness  to  modern 
man.  The  consensus  of  orthodox  opinion  in  Germany,  to  judge,  for  instance, 
from  the  work  issued  by  the  teachers  at  Bethel,  and  the  Lutheran  volume 
edited  by  Kinder,  is  that  Bultmann’s  attempt  to  get  at  the  absoluteness  of 
the  Christian  claim  by  going  beyond  the  thought-forms  in  which  the  claim 
is  presented  in  the  Bible  is  illegitimate  and  illusory. 

Karl  Barth  represents  with  all  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority  the 
most  massive  opposition.  He  sees  in  Bultmann’s  work  an  “almost  docetic” 
loss  of  the  actual  historical  “Christus-geschehen”  ;  Jesus  becomes  a  marginal 
figure  to  the  act  of  decision  made  possible  by  the  kerygma.  Bultmann’s 
theology  is  reduced  to  an  anthropology,  an  understanding  of  being,  which 
has  lost  the  grand  objectivity  of  God’s  action  in  Christ. 

It  is  one  of  the  beauties,  but  also  the  great  peril,  of  this  whole  contro¬ 
versy,  that  every  theologian  feels  his  own  special  work  and  ways  called  in 
question.  For  Bultmann,  out  of  a  lifetime  of  faithful  and  brilliant  labour 
on  Christian  documents,  is  asking  just  those  nursery  questions  which  are  so 
readily  put  on  the  shelf  until  a  more  suitable  occasion.  It  seems  to  the  present 
reviewer  that  Professor  Gogarten,  as  a  professed  sympathiser  with  Bultmann’s 
work,  is  pointing  to  the  essential  problems  which  await  working  out.  The 
great  question  is  :  How  may  we  be  related  for  our  eternal  blessedness  to 
an  event  in  the  past  ?  This  was  Kierkegaard’s  question,  and  the  answer  is 
still  to  be  worked  out  in  its  fulness.  The  nature  of  history,  and  of  faith, 
and  a  doctrine  of  man  which  contains  and  discloses  man’s  responsibility  in 
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history  without  recourse  to  inadequate  metaphysical  presuppositions  such  as 
the  Cartesian  subject-object  dichotomy  —  these  are  the  concerns  of  Gogarten 
in  his  brilliant  essay,  and  should,  I  think,  be  the  concern  of  every  theologian 
facing  his  great  task  today. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  use  which  Bultmann  makes  of  Heidegger’s  analysis 
of  man  were  to  dominate  the  issue.  I  believe  that  an  excellent  case  can  be 
made  out  for  Heidegger’s  phenomenological  anthropology  as  being  in  fact 
the  clearest  description  of  man’s  state  without  God.  If  this  is  indeed  so,  it 
need  not  surprise  us  that  the  New  Testament  description  of  the  same  state 
shows  marked  similarities.  But  the  issue  does  not  lie  in  the  legitimacy  or 
illegitimacy  of  such  use  as  Bultmann  makes  of  Heidegger’s  existentialism ; 
it  lies  rather  in  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  act  of  God  in  Christ,  in  the  nature 
of  faith’s  status  as  the  response  to  God’s  claim  upon  me,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  decision  which  is  made  by  each  man  when  faced  with  the  event  of 
Revelation. 

The  questions  Bultmann  raises  are  clearly  not  to  be  answered  by  any 
short  cut ;  they  are  the  very  substance  of  all  theological  activity,  and  may 
well  take  generations  to  be  worked  out  in  a  new  theological  renaissance. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that,  coming  late  upon  the  scene,  Anglo-Saxon  theo¬ 
logians  will  not  simply  relax  within  the  undoubted  strength  of  their  liturgical 
and  communal  traditions.  There  is  a  great  world  outside  for  whom  the 
messages  of  the  old  theological  systems  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  are  mean¬ 
ingless  and  without  the  needed  succour.  It  is  that  world,  which  cannot  meet 
the  reality  contained  within  the  mythology,  to  which  Bultmann  addresses 
himself,  and  which  all  theologians  ignore  at  their  peril  —  and  at  peril  of  the 
truth  committed  to  them. 

Ronald  Gregor  Smith. 


RECENT  STUDIES  IN  PROTESTANT  DOCTRINE 

Der  Mensch  und  die  frohe  Botschaft  (Christliche  Glaubenslehre,  zweiter 
Teil),  by  Theophil  Sporri.  Christliche  Vereinsbuchhandlung ,  Zurich , 
1952.  253  pp.  Sw.fr.  15.60. 

God  Hidden  and  Revealed,  by  John  Dillenberger.  Muhlenberg  Press , 
Philadelphia ,  1953.  193  pp.  $2.50. 

Spiritus  Creator,  by  Regin  Prenter.  (Translated  by  John  M.  Jensen.) 

Muhlenberg  Press ,  Philadelphia ,  1953.  311  pp.  $3. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Creation  and  Redemption  (Dogmatics, 
Vol.  II),  by  Emil  Brunner.  (Translated  by  Olive  Wyon.)  Lutterworth 
Press ,  London ,  1952.  386  pp.  25s. 
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Zusage  an  die  Wahrheit,  by  Wilhelm  Stahlin.  Johannes  Stauda-Verlag 

zu  Kassel ,  1 952.  190  pp.  DM  6.50. 

Zur  reformatorischen  Rechtfertigungslehre,  by  Max  Lackmann.  Evan- 

gelisches  Verlagswerk ,  G.M.B.H. ,  Stuttgart ,  7953.  77S  pp.  DM  5.00. 

The  fact  that  these  six  volumes  are  lumped  together  here  is  largely  an 
editorial  accident.  It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  to  find  in  such  independent 
studies,  representing  four  different  countries  and  four  different  church  com¬ 
munions,  a  considerable  unanimity  of  theological  conviction.  The  Refor¬ 
mation  witness  (particularly  Lutheran)  and  the  biblical  witness  are  held  to  be 
paramount.  Consequently,  the  controlling  centre  of  theological  discourse  is 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 

One  might  protest,  as  Pastor  Sporri  does  (p.  219),  that  for  Christ  to  be 
theology’s  starting  point  is  self-evident.  Christ  is  “die  frohe  Botschaft,”  “the 
joyful  message.”  There  are  moments,  however,  in  Sporri’s  own  presentation 
when  it  is  not  clearly  evident  whether  his  methodological  starting  point  is, 
as  he  claims,  Christocentric.  And  there  are  moments  when  the  very  under¬ 
scoring  of  this  priority  in  the  concern  of  these  authors  sugeests  that  another 
way  of  looking  at  things  may  exist  with  strength  in  the  Church.  Anxious 
Christocentricity  easily  becomes  Christomonism.  Witness  Brunner’s  state¬ 
ment  :  “The  Christian  Faith  is  simply  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  the  whole 
of  Christian  theology  is  simply  the  explication  of  faith  in  Christ”  (p.  239). 

The  really  suggestive  element  in  these  works  is  the  way  in  which  the 
various  authors  invoke  the  centrality  of  Christ  in  the  resolution  of  important 
theological  issues.  Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  richness  of  the  several 
volumes  in  so  small  a  scope,  one  might  none  the  less  hint  at  clues  to  their 
excellence.  Professor  Dillenberger  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
in  America  has  studied  the  emphasis  in  contemporary  theology  on  the  hid¬ 
denness  of  God.  He  has  concluded  that  modern  theology  in  Ritschl,  Hermann, 
Otto  and  others  had  mistakenly  interpreted  Luther’s  deus  absconditus  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  concession  to  human  ignorance.  There  ensued  a  variety  of  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  unknowability  of  God  might  be  overcome,  generally  from 
within  the  human  spirit.  What  Luther  actually  intended  was  the  truth  that 
is  more  and  more  emerging  in  theology  today.  Luther  was  warning  the 
Church  against  the  effort  to  decide  about  God  in  general  without  benefit  of 
the  way  God  has  chosen  to  reveal  Himself  in  Christ. 

Professor  Prenter,  a  Lutheran  of  Denmark,  has  also  attempted  to  correct 
certain  modern  misapprehensions  concerning  Luther’s  thought  which  are 
expressed  either  in  neglect  or  in  misinterpretation  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  process,  he  accents  the  Christocentricity  of  Luther’s  view  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  the  real  presence  of  Christ.  To  become  “a 
new  man”  in  the  Christian  experience  means,  therefore,  not  so  much  a 
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metamorphosis  of  man’s  being  as  it  does  a  being  in  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit 
links  the  unrighteous  man  with  the  righteous  Christ  —  clearly  a  case  of 
righteousness  by  association.  Likewise,  the  Spirit  inspires  the  ethical  life,  not 
so  much  by  introducing  lawless  enthusiasm  or  even  by  simply  animating 
pre-existent  codes  of  morals,  but  by  making  Christ  really  present  as  Lord. 
Again,  the  Scholastic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  considered  to  be  a 
distortion  of  the  meaning  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament 
simply  because  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  the  element  is  the  presence  of  Christ. 
This  is  held  to  be  the  force  of  Luther’s  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  The 
presence  of  Christ  dodges  about  “in,  with,  and  under”  the  element  as  the 
Spirit  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  but  also  as  the  Spirit  that  proceeds  from 
the  Son.  It  seems  doubtful  that  these  Christocentric  meanings  of  the  Spirit 
could  have  been  conserved  by  the  compromise  phrase,  which  Bishop  Stahlin 
wishes  the  Church  had  adopted  to  avert  the  cleavage  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Christendom  (p.  142),  namely,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
through  the  Son. 

The  book  by  Pastor  Sporri,  Swiss  Methodist  who  also  teaches  theological 
students  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  will  appear  to  some  to  be  a  rehabilitation 
of  natural  theology.  He  probes  with  existential  seriousness  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  basic  questions  of  human  life,  the  questions  of  truth,  right, 
and  power.  The  answers  to  these  questions  would  deliver  man  from  meaning¬ 
lessness,  guilt,  and  impotence.  The  Christian  answer  in  Christ,  for  which 
Sporri  avows  the  priority,  none  the  less  in  this  work  follows  the  raising  of 
the  existential  questions.  This  method  was  begun  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
series  of  studies  as  long  ago  as  1939.  It  is  largely  inspired  by  Karl  Heim 
and  its  most  distinguished  current  expression  is  in  Paul  Tillich’s  “method  of 
correlation.”  Whether  these  existential  questions  are  as  unavoidable  as 
devotees  of  this  method  assume  is  problematical.  In  the  last  analysis,  how¬ 
ever,  this  method  may  escape  the  charge  that  it  is  natural  theology,  setting 
up  two  sources  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  For,  by  the  authority  of  Luther, 
questions  pertaining  to  ultimate  intellectual  and  moral  authenticity  are  not 
aimless  and  autonomous  human  works.  They  are  the  groanings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  real  presence  of  Christ  (cf.  Prenter, 
pp.  205  ff.).  The  concluding  pages  of  Dillenberger’s  study  are  also  helpful 
at  this  point,  inspired  as  they  are  by  his  close  association  with  Paul  Tillich. 

The  second  volume  of  Brunner’s  Dogmatics  continues  his  effort  to  place 
the  category  of  the  I-Thou  relation,  or  truth  as  divine-human  encounter,  at 
the  centre  of  his  theological  system.  The  Christian  life  is  meant  to  be  neither 
intellectual  capitulation  to  certain  beliefs  nor  the  inner  experiences  of  piety, 
but  the  real  relation  with  the  living  Christ.  The  value  of  Brunner’s  work  is 
tremendously  enhanced  by  his  short  historical  sketches  of  doctrinal  problems 
and  by  his  critical  vignettes  of  current  theological  issues.  At  times  one  feels 
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he  is  disproportionately  aware  of  the  Barthian  development.  His  flirtation 
with  subordination^  almost  to  the  point  of  Arianism,  and  his  effort  to  be 
inductive  by  inferring  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  person  from  his  work,  seem 
to  document  this  suspicion. 

Bishop  Stahlin  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  best 
known  in  ecumenical  circles  for  his  concept  of  liturgy  as  decision,  studies 
the  Apostles’  and  the  Nicean  creeds.  He  has  in  view  not  primarily  the  defen¬ 
sive,  dogmatic  purpose  of  the  creeds  but  their  affirmative  strategy  of  con¬ 
tinuing  Christian  witness.  The  creeds  are  Zusage  an  die  Wahrheit ,  or  “assent 
to  the  truth.”  As  such,  they  are  not  so  much  a  codification  of  right  doctrine 
as  an  invitation  to  personal  decision.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  strain 
throughout  this  little  volume  is  the  frequency  of  references  to  the  role  of 
personal  responsiveness  in  the  life  of  faith.  In  this  he  is  at  one  with  Sporri 
and  Brunner.  No  one  of  these  three  in  his  sensitivity  to  the  human  situation 
in  any  way  minimizes  the  priority  of  the  Christ.  It  is  always  Christ  as  God’s 
revelation  who  provides  the  conditions  for  the  authentic  human  response  of 
faith.  It  can  be  detected,  however,  that  the  category  of  decision  and  of  other 
existential  emphases  has  a  more  radical  effect  upon  the  theological  formu¬ 
lations  of  Bishop  Stahlin  than  is  evident  in  the  views  of  the  others.  Brunner 
and  Sporri  enter  into  the  situations  of  “modern  man”  but  without  letting 
traditional  theological  formulations  be  affected.  Stahlin  is  less  cautious  and 
therefore  often  more  creative. 

In  one  sense,  the  sole  exception  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  these 
volumes  is  the  work  by  Max  Lackmann  of  Germany.  The  exclusive  emphasis 
on  God’s  work  in  Christ,  so  characteristic  of  the  “reformation  doctrine  of 
justification,”  is  a  one-sided  reading  of  the  New  Testament  and  a  distortion 
of  the  meaning  of  Christ,  he  feels.  Salvation  by  faith  alone  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  very  important  canonical  witness  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  against  which  Luther  discriminated  —  to  his  own  theological  hurt. 
The  Christian  life  involves  not  only  the  once-for-all  achievement  of  Christ 
but  the  daily  obedience  of  the  Christian  to  Christ.  Hence,  Lackmann  calls 
for  a  reformation  of  the  Reformers.  We  must  do  to  Luther,  he  says,  what 
Luther  did  to  Roman  Catholicism.  In  his  earlier  volume,  Sola  fide ,  written 
along  these  same  lines,  he  envisages  the  possibility  of  the  union  of  Cathol¬ 
icism  and  Protestantism  on  the  basis  of  a  return  to  Augustine  and  the  Epistle 
of  James. 

There  is  attractiveness  and  refreshment  in  this  almost  impertinent  sugges¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  these  qualities  are  magnified  by  the  rather  existential  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  author  arrived  at  his  prophetic  illumination.  As  a 
prisoner  of  war  he  discovered  in  dialogue  with  the  Roman  Catholics  among 
his  fellow  prisoners  that  the  purported  sola  fideism  of  Protestantism  is 
biblically  untenable.  The  difficulty  with  the  discovery,  however,  seems  to 
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be  that  its  case  rests  on  inferences  from  Luther’s  remarks  about  the  Epistle 
of  James  and  insinuations  about  traditional  Lutheran  ethics,  without  due 
account  either  of  Luther’s  substantial  treatises  on  Christian  obedience  in 
works  of  love  or  of  contemporary  Protestant  emphases  (cf.  Prenter,  pp.  88  f.). 
Lackmann  might  well  heed  the  warning  implicit  in  Dillenberger’s  study : 
modern  theologians  found  it  possible  to  authorize  their  theological  short¬ 
comings  through  a  fragmentary  use  of  Luther’s  writings.  Lackmann’s  need 
to  go  beyond  Luther  seems  based  on  the  same  kind  of  incomplete  handling 
of  Luther. 

In  another  sense,  Lackman’s  intention  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
other  theologians  represented  here.  He  calls  for  an  emphasis  on  the  whole¬ 
ness  of  Christ :  Saviour  once-for-all,  Lord  continually.  Christ  has  the  pre¬ 
eminence  as  Lord  not  only  by  His  revelation  but  in  man’s  obedient  response. 

Carl  Michalson. 


INSTITUTION  AND  SPIRIT:  NEW  WORKS  ON  THE  CHURCH 

The  Household  of  God.  Lectures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  by  Lesslie 
Newbigin.  S.C.M.  Press ,  London ,  1953.  155  pp.  12s.  6d. 
Theologisch-dialektischer  Personalismus  und  kirchliche  Einheit.  Apo- 
logetisch-kritische  Studie  zu  Emil  Brunners  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  im 
Lichte  der  thomistischen  Theologie,  by  Wilhelm  Stolz.  Universitats- 
verlag ,  Freiburg ,  Schweiz ,  1953.  190  pp.  Sw.frs.  13. — . 

New  Testament  Pattern.  An  exegetical  enquiry  into  the  “catholic”  and 
“protestant”  dualism,  by  Jean-Louis  Leuba.  Lutterworth  Press ,  London , 
1953.  163  pp.  17s.  6d. 

Corpus  Christi.  Essays  on  the  Church  and  the  Eucharist,  by  E.  L.  Mascall. 

Longmans ,  Green  and  Co.,  London ,  New  York,  Toronto ,  1953.  188 pp.  15s. 
Hundra  Ars  Svensk  Kyrkodebatt.  Drama  i  tre  akter,  by  Gustaf  Aulen. 

Svenska  Kyrkans  diakonistyrelses  bokforlag,  Stockholm,  1953  .  238  pp. 
This  is  the  Church.  A  Swedish  Symposium,  edited  by  Anders  Nygren. 
Muhlenberg  Press,  Philadelphia,  1954.  354  pp.  $4.75. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  has,  for  various  reasons,  more  and  more 
become  a  focus  of  theological  interest,  but  the  problem  is  still  far  from  an 
acceptable  solution.  Emil  Brunner’s  dictum  that  “the  question  of  the  Church 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  unsettled  question  of  Protestant  theology,”  has 
much  truth  in  it. 

Two  examples  show  however  that  the  long  discussion  has  not  been  in 
vain,  but  has  led  to  definite  results. 

Earlier  discussions  were  much  concerned  with  the  question  whether  the 
Church  is  visible  or  invisible.  Catholic  theologians,  within  as  well  as  outside 
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of  Protestantism,  generally  insisted  on  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  while 
radical  theologians  emphasised  its  invisibility.  None  of  the  authors  included 
in  this  survey  any  longer  maintain  that  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  is 
invisible.  Since  the  Church  is  a  specific  community,  it  must  appear  in  visible 
form.  Bishop  Newbigin  represents  the  common  opinion  when  he  writes  : 
“We  are  speaking  of  a  society  which  has  discernible  boundaries.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  an  abstract  noun,  or  of  an  invisible  platonic  idea.” 

The  second  example  touches  upon  the  relationship  between  the  institution 
and  the  Spirit.  On  this  point,  the  discussion  long  tended  to  emphasise  one 
of  two  alternatives  :  either  the  Church  is  an  institution  which  gives  little 
place  for  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  it  is  a  spiritual  organism  without 
room  for  the  institutional  aspect.  Emil  Brunner  is  a  modern  representative 
of  such  a  one-sided  way  of  looking  at  the  problem.  When,  in  his  book  The 
Misunderstanding  of  the  Church ,  he  draws  a  sharp  line  between  the  ekklesia 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  succeeding  Church,  this  is  merely  a  re-formula¬ 
tion  of  the  old  problem ;  according  to  his  interpretation,  the  ekklesia  is 
spiritual  and  primary,  while  the  Church  is  institutional.  But  in  the  present 
ecumenical  discussion,  other  more  diversified  answers  are  given. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  W.  Stolz,  analyses  in  his  work  Theolo- 
gisch-dialektischer  Personalismus  und  kirchliche  Einheit  the  philosophical  and 
theological  assumptions  for  Brunner’s  theory,  and  that  is  the  greatest  merit 
of  his  penetrating  study.  Brunner’s  theological-dialectical  personalism  is 
based  on  the  I-Thou  ( Ich-Du )  philosophy.  On  the  premises  of  this  philosophy 
which  draws  a  sharp  boundary  between  Du  and  Es ,  person  and  thing,  Brunner 
is  bound  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Church  as  a  community  of  persons 
has  nothing  to  do  with  cult  and  constitution.  Neither  the  Sacraments  nor 
church  doctrine  can  find  their  proper  place  in  this  analysis.  Here  the  charis¬ 
matic  aspect  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  institutional.  Brunner’s  is 
evidently  linked  to  the  older  interpretation  which  even  a  good  many  Protestant 
theologians  today  regard  as  out-of-date. 

J.-L.  Leuba,  the  author  of  New  Testament  Pattern,  shows  that  both  aspects 
are  embraced  in  the  New  Testament,  a  view  which  appears  more  clearly 
from  the  title  of  the  original  French  version  of  his  book,  V Institution  et 
VEvenement ,  than  from  the  vague  English  title.  The  duality  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  affinity  between  institution  and  Spirit  pervade  the  New  Testament. 
The  author  finds  the  roots  of  this  duality  and  unity  in  Christology.  Christ 
has  both  institutional  (e.  g.  Son  of  David)  and  spiritual  (e.  g.  Son  of  Man) 
titles,  which  closely  coincide  with  the  early  Church’s  distinction  between  the 
human  and  the  divine  nature  in  Christ.  The  tension  re-appears  in  the  institu¬ 
tional  Twelve  Apostles  and  in  St.  Paul,  who  is  the  representative  of  the 
charismatic  ministry,  as  well  as  in  the  institutional  Jewish  Church  and  the 
spirit-led  Gentile  Church.  The  polarity  of  types,  however,  caused  no  schism 
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in  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  author’s  opinion  is  that  in  the  same  way 
modern  approaches  to  ecumenical  cooperation  must  abandon  the  false  alter¬ 
native  and  instead  make  room  for  both  types  of  Church  (Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant)  in  a  united  Christendom.  The  author  builds  his  thesis  about  the 
dual  Church  on  the  works  of  K.  Holl  and  M.  Goguel ;  but  it  can  be  said 
against  it  that  it  leads  to  a  too  schematic  division  of  the  New  Testament 
evidence  and,  at  times,  to  rather  peculiar  consequences.  Contrary  to  what 
is  generally  thought  to  be  the  case,  the  institutional  line,  according  to  the 
author,  leads  to  a  democratic  church  organisation,  while  the  charismatic 
implies  an  autocratic  organisation.  If  the  author  had  paid  more  attention 
to  the  extensive  English  literature  in  this  field,  he  would  perhaps  have  reached 
somewhat  different  results.  His  study  is  purely  exegetical,  but  with  its  sys¬ 
tematic  realisation  of  the  theses  and  with  its  outlook  on  the  later  history  of 
dogma  it  has,  as  well,  a  strongly  systematic  strain  and  is  of  considerable 
topical  interest. 

Bishop  L.  Newbigin,  in  his  critical  study,  The  Household  of  God ,  follows 
a  method  similar  to  Leuba’s  without,  however,  falling  into  the  same  schema- 
tisation.  He  also  mentions  both  the  institutional  and  the  charismatic  aspects 
of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  The  institutional  aspect  appears  in 
the  Protestant  tradition  as  the  Word  or  the  Message,  and  in  the  Catholic 
tradition  as  the  given  structure  of  the  Church.  The  charismatic  element  has 
been  preserved  by  the  Pentecostal  movements.  Each  of  these  three  trends 
contains  valuable  elements  of  truth,  but  in  isolation  they  lead  to  one¬ 
sidedness.  The  Protestant  type  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  Church.  The  Catholic  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  over¬ 
stresses  history  at  the  expense  of  eschatology ;  and  the  Pentecostal  point  of 
view  leads,  if  over-emphasised,  to  a  diffuse  spiritualism.  But  the  author 
very  strongly  emphasises  the  elements  of  truth  in  the  last-named  trend,  and 
would  like  to  see  it  play  a  more  active  role  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship. 
The  missionary  and  eschatological  perspective  must  be  kept  alive,  so  that  no 

type  of  Church  shall  be  able  to  regard  itself  within  as  a  self-sufficient  body. 

* 

Missions  give  new  impetus  to  the  demand  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church, 
and  eschatology  keeps  awake  the  consciousness  that  final  judgment  belongs 
to  God.  Therefore,  no  one  can,  without  grave  risk,  deny  “fellowship  in 
Christ  to  anybody  who  accepts  Jesus  as  Lord  and  shows  the  fruits  of  His 
Spirit.”  The  observation  is  worth  considering,  and  it  is  indisputably  right 
when  it  concerns  membership  in  the  Church,  but  it  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  visible  Church.  The  author’s  book 
has  strength  in  its  wide  and  critical  outlook,  but  it  scarcely  gives  much 
guidance  for  a  concrete  programme  of  ecumenical  action. 

The  main  part  of  E.  L.  Mascall’s  Corpus  Christi  contains  essays  on  the 
Eucharist,  which  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  review,  but  the  book  also 
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offers  some  very  important  considerations  on  the  institutional  problem  of 
church  unity.  The  author,  who  is  an  Anglo-Catholic  theologian  and  a 
philosopher  of  religion,  proves  that  an  institutional,  Catholic  view  can  very 
well  be  combined  with  a  spiritual  view.  The  foundation  of  the  Church’s 
unity,  which  is  ontological  and  mystical,  not  moral  in  nature,  he  finds  in 
the  Holy  Trinity.  This  unity  is  realised  in  the  visible  Church  sacramentally 
through  the  Ministry  of  the  bishops.  The  present  reviewer  is  doubtful  whether 
the  whole  solution  of  the  problem  lies  here.  But  he  wants  at  the  same  time 
to  point  out  that  some  of  Mascall’s  statements  reflect  a  classical  theology 
of  Augustinian  type.  Moreover,  the  author’s  orientation  towards  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  Fathers,  is  shown  by 
his  strong  emphasis  on  eschatology,  which  illuminates  the  Church  and  its 
Ministry  as  well  as  Holy  Communion. 

In  his  book,  Hundra  ars  svensk  kyrkodebatt  (Hundred  Years  of  Swedish 
Church  Discussion),  Bishop  G.  Aulen  is  likewise  concerned  with  ecumenical 
problems  —  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  Nathan  Soderblom’s  ecclesiology  — 
but  the  author  above  all  concentrates  on  the  Swedish  Church  debate  of  the 
last  hundred  years.  The  greatest  interest  attaches  to  his  cautious  criticism  of 
the  “National  Church”  concept  which  he  himself  once  sympathised  with, 
and  which  has  dominated  the  Swedish  discussion  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  century. 

But  he  is  still  too  much  caught  up  in  the  old  false  alternative  of 
the  Church  as  a  divine  creation  or  as  a  purely  human  community  to  be 
able  to  give  an  unequivocal  presentation  of  his  present  standpoint.  His 
point  of  orientation  is,  however,  the  New  Testament’s  organic  conception  of 
the  Church,  as  it  is  outlined  in  the  symposium,  En  bok  om  kyrkan ,  which 
came  out  some  ten  years  ago,  and  which  has  now  appeared  in  an  English 
translation  under  the  title  This  is  the  Church.  Here,  Swedish  theologians 
have  produced  a  volume  which  offers  many  impulses  for  a  profounder  and 
more  balanced  view  of  the  institutional-spiritual  Church.  The  alternative 
“institution  or  spirit”  has  there  lost  its  significance,  and  the  authors  direct 
our  attention  to  the  reality  expressed  by  the  New  Testament  in  various  images, 
the  most  expressive  of  which  is  “the  body  of  Christ.”  The  meaning  of  this 
image  is  elucidated  by  the  editor,  Bishop  Anders  Nygren,  in  the  introductory 
chapter  on  “ Corpus  ChristiT  In  the  exegetical  part  of  the  volume  we  are 
shown  that  the  Church  must  be  taken  to  originate  with  Christ  himself,  and 
that  it  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  basic  New  Testament  concept  of 
the  Messianic  age.  The  Church  was  permeated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  which 
it  owed  its  creation,  organisation,  and  growth.  jThe  author’s  interest  is 
naturally  centred  on  Luther  and  the  Swedish  tradition,  but  the  many  system¬ 
atical  and  historical  essays  illumine  the  important  role  played  by  the  idea 
of  the  Church  all  through  the  ages. 
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The  volume  has  its  special  appeal  in  the  fact  that  here  biblical,  historical 
and  systematic  scholars  have  joined  in  an  effort  to  analyse  the  concept  of 
the  Church  —  a  problem  that  remains  crucial  to  all  ecumenical  work. 

Holsten  Fagerberg. 

STUDIES  IN  WAYS  OF  WORSHIP 

Early  Christian  Worship,  by  Oscar  Cullmann.  S.C.M.  Press,  London, 

1953.  124  pp.  8s. 

The  Worship  of  the  Church,  by  Massey  H.  Shepherd.  The  Seabury 

Press,  Greenwich ,  Connecticut,  1952.  240  pp.  $1.50. 

The  Development  of  Christian  Worship,  by  Dom  Benedict  Steuart. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  London,  1953.  290  pp.  30s. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Christian  Year,  by  A.  Allan  McArthur.  S.C.M. 

Press,  London,  1953.  192  pp.  15s. 

Die  Theologie  des  Gottesdienstes  bei  Luther,  by  Vilmos  Vajta.  Svenska 

Kyrkans  Diakonistyrelses  Bokforlag,  Stockholm,  1952.  275  pp.  Sw. 

Kr.  24. 

The  five  books  on  liturgical  research  which  are  reviewed  below  are  ex¬ 
tremely  varied.  Their  authors  come  from  entirely  different  national  and 
church  backgrounds  ;  one  is  a  brother  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Order  in 
England,  one  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Reformed  Church,  one  a  clergyman 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  another  a  Reformed 
theologian  from  Switzerland,  and  the  fifth  a  Swedish  Lutheran  born  in 
Hungary,  now  working  in  Geneva. 

Oscar  Cullmann’s  book  is  a  summary  of  two  separate  studies  on  ways  of 
worship  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  The  first  describes  the  form  of  service 
used  in  the  early  Church,  as  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained  from  the  available 
sources.  The  second  discusses  the  question,  to  what  extent  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  can  be  considered  as  a  source  of  this  kind.  The  first  study  stresses 
the  return  of  the  Risen  Christ  and  the  gathering  of  the  congregation  around 
that  expectation,  as  the  basis  of  the  worship  of  the  early  Church.  Another 
thesis,  which  the  author  energetically  defends,  is  that  from  the  very  outset 
there  were  never  two  forms  of  divine  service  existing  side  by  side  in  the  early 
Church  (preaching  based  on  the  Scriptures  and  Communion) ;  there  was 
only  a  single  form  of  service,  the  meal  eaten  together  at  which  the  Word  was 
always  preached.  From  his  enquiry  into  the  Gospel  of  John  the  author 
concludes  that  the  fourth  Gospel  offers  much  significant  (though  indirect) 
evidence  of  ways  of  worship  in  the  primitive  Church. 

H.  Shepherd  gives  a  popular  account  of  the  nature  and  history  of  wor¬ 
ship,  based  on  recent  liturgical  research.  He  leaves  aside  the  problems  of 
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private  worship  and  meditation,  and  concentrates  on  public  corporate  wor¬ 
ship,  especially  on  the  forms  of  worship  contained  in  the  American  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  first  part  of  the  book  describes  the  bases  of  Chris¬ 
tian  corporate  worship,  its  motive  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
in  contrast  to  modern  individualism  and  spiritualism,  which  regards  any 
fixed  form  of  liturgy  as  an  oppression  of  the  spirit.  The  second  and  longer 
part  explains  the  separate  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  calendar 
and  the  Christian  Year,  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  Holy  Communion, 
forms  of  Christian  initiation  and  “other  rites  and  ceremonies.”  The  book 
is  helpful  also  for  members  of  other  denominations  who  want  to  understand 
the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

The  book  by  Dom  Benedict  Steuart,  the  learned  Roman  Catholic  monk, 
is  a  sort  of  text-book  for  the  historical  explanation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
liturgy.  It  begins  by  showing  that  prayer  and  sacrifice  are  the  two  main 
paths  to  private  and  corporate  worship.  In  the  first  part,  entitled  “Sacrifice : 
The  Holy  Eucharist,”  the  author  traces  the  development  of  the  Mass  from 
New  Testament  times.  After  describing  the  older  forms  of  service  in  the 
Eastern  and  in  the  Western  Church  and  the  fusion  of  introductory  service 
and  eucharist,  he  dwells  mainly  on  the  development  of  the  Roman  Mass. 
The  second  part,  entitled  “Prayer  :  The  divine  office,”  discusses  the  nature 
of  Christian  worship  stressing  its  eschatological  aspect ;  it  goes  on  to  examine 
the  origin  of  the  daily  service  as  the  fusion  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  monastic 
form  of  worship ;  finally,  in  a  third  chapter,  it  describes  the  development 
of  the  Christian  Year,  with  its  special  times  and  seasons. 

A.  Allan  McArthur’s  book  deals  exclusively  with  the  historical  evolution 
of  the  Christian  Year.  In  the  first  place  it  tries  to  answer  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  through  the  re-discovery  of  the  Christian  Year  in  the  Scottish 
Church;  but  it  is  addressed  also  to  other  circles  interested  in  liturgical 
research.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  examine  the  later  traditions  in  the 
fight  of  their  origins,  as  an  aid  to  suitable  reform  of  the  Christian  Year. 

In  Part  I,  Sunday  is  shown  “as  the  basis  of  the  Christian  Year  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  and  in  distinction  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath.”  Parts  II  to  IV  deal 
with  the  development  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  Good  Friday  and  Easter, 
Ascension  and  Whitsun.  There  are  surprising  parallels  in  the  development 
of  the  three  original  festivals,  each  of  which  was  later  split  up  into  two 
separate  festivals  :  Epiphany  into  Christmas  and  Epiphany ;  Pascha  into 
Good  Friday  and  Easter ;  Pentecost  into  Ascension  and  Pentecost. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  short  review  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  care¬ 
ful  and  stimulating  book  in  detail,  for  instance  the  reference  to  John  1  :  1-2,  1 1 , 
as  the  liturgical  background  of  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  or  the  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  reform  of  the  liturgical  year. 
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While  McArthur  confines  himself  to  a  strictly  historical  treatment,  the 
book  by  Vilmos  Vajta  deals  with  the  liturgical  element  against  the  broader 
background  of  basic  theological  considerations.  His  exhaustive  study  on 
Luther’s  theology  of  public  worship  is  a  contribution  both  to  the  research 
on  Luther  and  to  liturgical  history.  It  amplifies  and  corrects  what  we  know 
about  this  important  aspect  of  Luther.  At  the  same  time  it  sheds  light  on 
many  practical  questions  concerning  liturgical  renewal  which  are  now  being 
discussed  in  Lutheran  churches.  Right  up  to  modern  times  it  has  been 
customary  to  speak  of  “Luther’s  limitations  as  a  liturgist.”  Vajta,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  that  Luther’s  new  order  of  service  was  based  on  a  specific 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  liturgy,  and  that  this  conception  in  its  turn 
was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  Luther’s  theological  outlook.  This  con¬ 
nection  is  grounded  in  Luther’s  view  of  the  relation  between  God  and  faith. 
God  and  faith  not  only  belong  together ;  they  are  intertwined ;  in  faith  the 
true  God  is  present ;  and  idolatry  consists  in  man’s  breaking  away  from  this 
fellowship  with  God  in  faith,  and  regarding  faith  as  his  own  “works.”  This 
view  lies  behind  Luther’s  criticism  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial 
Mass,  which  distorts  the  beneficium  of  the  divine  gift  into  a  meritorious 
sacrifice.  Thus  the  liturgy  includes  two  things :  God’s  action  and  man’s  act 
of  faith  ;  and  they  are  not  really  two  things  but  one  and  the  same,  seen  from 
two  different  aspects  :  the  act  of  faith  is  participation  in  God’s  act  in  Word 
and  Sacrament.  The  unity  of  the  liturgy  is  based  on  the  unity  of  God  and 
faith  :  Christ  is  God’s  service  to  us,  and  He  is  also  our  service  to  God  in 
faith.  Vajta’s  scholarly  analysis  represents  a  real  advance,  and  even  those 
who  may  not  agree  with  all  the  details  will  nevertheless  feel  grateful  to  him 
for  his  valuable  book. 

'  S.  Hoffmann. 

CHRISTIAN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  EMERGENT  ASIA 

Christianity  and  the  Asian  Revolution,  edited  by  Rajah  B.  Manikam. 
East  Asia  Secretariat  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  1954.  293  pp.  Rs  31-/-. 

Minds  in  Movement,  A  Quaker  Study  of  Asia  and  the  West.  Gollancz  Ltd. 
1953.  79  pp.  2s.  6d. 

The  World  and  the  West,  by  Arnold  Toynbee.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1953.  99  pp.  7s.  6d. 

“In  Asia  where  Christianity  was  born  nearly  two  milleniums  ago,  where 
Christian  missions  have  laboured  for  some  two  hundred  years,  where,  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  present  century,  unity  and  cooperation  among  Christians 
first  began  to  be  envisaged,  in  Asia  shaken  today  by  many  revolutions,  a 
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prophetic  call  was  sounded  that  Christians  should  face  the  realities  of  the 
present  situation  and  meet  them  together  in  the  name  of  Christ” . . .  This  is 
what  Dr.  John  Mackay  had  to  say  about  the  small  volume  entitled,  “Christ 
the  Hope  of  Asia,”  which  appeared  in  1953  as  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  ecumenical  study  conference  for  East  Asia  held  at  Lucknow.  Out 
of  these  proceedings  came  the  decision  to  publish  the  volume  Christianity 
and  the  Asian  Revolution. 

To  compress  within  293  pages  these  accounts  of  the  burning  issues  which 
demand  the  attention  of  Christians  concerned  about  the  Church  in  Asia,  is 
not  an  enviable  task.  Many  writers  conversant  with  the  countries  and  the 
issues  involved  had  helped  to  compile  the  chapters  in  the  book.  In  analysing 
social,  economic,  political  and  ideological  aspects  of  the  Asian  revolution 
the  writers  have  drawn  on  a  variety  of  sources,  writings  of  Asian  thinkers 
and  leaders,  publications  of  the  United  Nations,  and  experts  on  Asia,  popular 
opinion  expressed  in  newspapers  and  authoritative  reports  and  plans  compiled 
by  responsible  national  executives,  ecclesiastical  or  governmental.  The  same 
can  be  said  about  the  section  on  resurgent  religions  in  Asia.  Those  Asians 
who  have  access  to  writings  on  these  religions  in  the  original  languages  have 
reproduced  their  thinking  and  interpretation  of  this  “renaissance.”  Any 
analysis  of  the  Asian  revolution  which  emphasizes  political  and  social  matters 
leaving  out  this  important  philosophical  revival,  must  be  incomplete.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  area  and  the  limitation  of 
space  in  keeping  down  the  size  of  the  volume,  the  writers  have  helped  to 
convey  in  a  nutshell  some  of  the  problems  with  which  Christians,  not  only 
in  Asia  but  in  the  world- wide  Church,  are  confronted. 

To  a  reader  who  has  visited  most  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  book, 
the  presentation  provides  special  interest.  Yet  one  must  at  once  recognize 
the  chief  weakness  of  the  book,  in  that  (as  also  pointed  out  by  the  editor) 
while  its  rather  ambitious  title  claims  to  talk  about  Asian  revolution,  material 
on  China  was  lacking.  China,  with  483  million  Asians  and  with  a  Christian 
population  which  stood  third  numerically  in  Asia,  is  refered  to  in  five  pages 
out  of  the  whole  book.  In  addition  the  material  used  was  admittedly  second¬ 
hand.  It  strikes  a  non-Indian  reader  that  certain  chapters,  though  meant  to 
analyze  the  whole  Asian  scene,  were  written  only  with  reference  to  India.  Small 
points  which  can  be  important  and  misleading  occur  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  phrases  such  as  “the  educated  Asian”  by  which  the  person  meant  was 
the  Asian  who  knew  western  education,  since  the  references  often  would  not 
fit  if  one  were  to  think  in  terms  of  the  many  educated  philosophers  and 
thinkers  who  did  not  know,  for  example,  the  English  language.  There  are 
also  certain  misleading  slips.  For  example,  Indonesia  is  referred  to  as  a 
Moslem  state  (pp.  206,  213,  236)  after  another  person  in  earlier  sections  has 
pointed  out  facts  to  the  contrary. 
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But  considering  the  fact  that  different  writers  are  contributing  towards 
the  compilation  of  the  book  and  that  it  deals  with  an  area  and  scope  tre¬ 
mendous  in  magnitude,  the  editor  must  be  congratulated  on  achieving  the 
almost  impossible  within  the  size  of  the  volume. 

At  the  end  of  each  section  concrete  conclusions  have  been  drawn  and 
points  summarized  in  connection  with  the  Christian  concern  for  the  Asian 
revolution,  the  Christian  approach  to  resurgent  non-Christian  religion,  and 
the  unfinished  task  still  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Christians  in  Asia,  convey¬ 
ing  the  important  necessity  on  the  part  of  churchmen  everywhere  to  indulge 
in  deep  reflection,  commitment,  and  pioneering  in  obedience  to  the  demands 
of  Jesus. 

The  two  other  related  publications  dealing  with  Asia  should  in  different 
ways  help  the  further  understanding  of  Asian  issues.  Though  small  and 
compact  in  size,  the  quaker  study  of  Asia  and  the  West  (Minds  in  Move¬ 
ment)  presents  in  a  brief  way  the  problem  and  opportunities  of  cooperation 
between  Asia  and  the  West,  especially  in  the  promotion  of  peace  and  unity 
in  the  world.  Hallam  Tennyson,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  poet,  has  edited 
and  drafted  this  group  study  and  the  book  includes  a  useful  bibliography  of 
53  works  on  the  countries  of  Asia.  In  reading  about  the  “approach”  towards 
one  world  and  the  emphasis  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of 
man,  the  evangelist  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  “reconciliation”  through 
Jesus  may  have  theological  disagreements  to  register  regarding  the  injunctions 
of  the  book.  But  there  are  concrete  suggestions  for  a  creative  encounter 
between  Asia  and  the  West  which  Christians  of  all  countries  can  profitably 
carry  out  either  within  the  existing  channels  such  as  the  Colombo  plan  and 
United  Nations  schemes,  or  otherwise. 

Professor  Toynbee’s  The  World  and  the  West  may  also  be  described  as 
another  approach,  with  a  Christian  consciousness,  to  the  problem  of  Asian 
relations  with  the  West.  These  two  latter  works  differ  from  the  first  in  that 
they  attempt  to  see,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  West  in  relation  to  Asia.  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Asian  Revolution  is  rather  an  attempt  of  Asia  to  understand 
itself,  and  in  certain  cases,  in  relation  to  the  West.  The  World  and  the  West, 
already  reprinted  for  the  third  time,  contains  the  Reith  lectures  broadcast 
in  1952.  It  is  in  a  different  way  a  simple  and  brief  presentation  of  the  subject 
dealt  with  on  a  larger  scale  in  vol.  VIII  of  A  Study  of  History  (Part  IX). 
After  talking  about  the  reactions  of  Moslem  society,  Hindu  society  and 
Confucian-Buddhist  society  to  the  impact  of  the  West,  the  author  goes  on 
to  draw  an  analogy  of  the  possible  outcome  for  the  West  from  the  experiences 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  civilization  during  its  own  time. 

While  the  Quaker  study  speaks  about  promotion  of  peace  through  mutual 
assistance,  and  the  latter  about  the  importance  of  spiritual  values  in  culture 
and  the  dangers  of  the  western  civilization  losing  its  religious  content,  both 
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books  can  help  in  different  ways  the  understanding  of  the  priorities  in  the 
Christian  concern  for  the  Asian  revolution.  In  spite  of  economic  problems, 
political  limitations,  and  social  needs,  the  emergence  of  Asia  is  a  reality. 
The  books  bring  forward  afresh  the  need  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  in 
Asia  and  abroad  to  clarify  the  nature  and  character  of  obedience  to  their 
Lord  in  this  tremendous  historical  situation. 

Kyaw  Than. 


THE  TRANSFORMING  POWER  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  SITUATION 

Congregationalism  —  Plus,  by  Norman  Good  all.  Independent  Press , 

London ,  1953.  59  pp.  3s.  6d. 

“There  are  moments,”  says  Dr.  Goodall  at  the  end  of  this  short  book, 
“when  truths  hitherto  guarded  in  separation  become  imperilled  by  their 
separateness  because  they  are  in  essence  ‘Catholic’  truths,  not  ‘sectarian.’  ” 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  of  “the  place  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Congregationalism  ”  in  the  life  and  witness  of  the  younger 
churches  and  recent  church  unions  in  which  Congregationalists  form  a  part. 
Replies  to  an  enquiry  sent  to  Congregational  missionaries  and  ministers 
form  the  basis  of  this  study. 

The  fundamental  principles  are  subsumed  under  three  chapter  headings. 
“The  Gathered  Church”  refers  to  the  special  place  given  to  the  local  congre¬ 
gation  and  the  church  meeting.  “The  Priesthood  of  All  Believers”  includes 
the  granting  of  authority  to  laymen  to  celebrate  the  sacraments,  the  importance 
of  the  Deacons’  Meeting,  and  the  eligibility  of  women  to  the  ordained  ministry. 
“Confession  of  Faith”  involves  the  credal  requirements  for  admission  to 
church  membership  and  to  the  ministry. 

In  each  case,  it  appears,  the  principles  are  not  preserved  in  their  original 
form.  Congregational  autonomy  is  less  often  recognised,  and  the  regional 
council  gains  in  importance.  But  the  council  itself  retains  the  ethos  of  the 
congregational  meeting.  There  is  almost  universal  insistence  on  ordination 
as  a  pre-requisite  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  though  in  some  cases 
councils  (rather  than  congregations)  are  empowered  to  make  exceptions. 
Often  creeds  are  taken  more  seriously  than  in  Congregational  Churches  in 
Britain  and  the  U.S.A.,  as  a  safeguard  against  syncretism  and  the  claims 
of  other  religions. 

Generous  use  is  made,  in  particular,  of  data  from  the  Church  of  South 
India,  for  the  reason  that  here  these  “Congregational  Principles”  seem  to 
be  preserved  in  a  creative  compromise.  As  one  correspondent  remarked,  in 
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the  Church  of  South  India  Congregationalism  has  been  delivered  from 
sectarianism. 

The  importance  of  this  survey  lies  in  the  convincing  evidence  presented 
that  truths  guarded  in  separation  by  denominations  are  often  transformed 
and  released  when  they  are  transplanted  to  the  mission  field.  More  such 
studies  should  be  made  to  point  up  the  positive  and  negative  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  this  fact. 

E.  John  Hamlin. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  WORK 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Work,  by  Alan  Richardson.  (Ecumenical 
Biblical  Studies,  No.  1).  S.C.M.  Press ,  London ,  1952.  80  pp.  5s. 

(Die  biblische  Lehre  von  der  Arbeit,  von  Alan  Richardson.  Gotthelf- 
Verlag ,  Zurich ,  1953.  52  pp.  Sw.fr.  2.40.) 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Man  in  Society,  by  G.  Ernest  Wright,  and 
an  Ecumenical  Committee  in  Chicago.  (Ecumenical  Biblical  Studies, 
No.  2.)  S.C.M.  Press ,  London ,  1954.  176  pp.  7s. 

Work  and  Vocation,  A  Christian  Discussion,  edited  and  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  John  Oliver  Nelson.  Harper ,  New  York ,  1954.  224  pp. 
§2.75. 

We  must  not  expect  the  Bible  to  answer  questions  which  no  one  could 
ask  when  the  Scriptures  were  written.  The  specific  problems  of  industrial 
work  and  of  mass  society  cannot  be  solved  by  direct  quotations  from  the 
Bible.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  forget  that  the  land  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  agriculture,  and  the  raw  materials  which  are  used  in  atomic 
industries,  are  still  part  of  God’s  creation  ;  the  people  in  offices  and  factories, 
in  huge  cities  and  in  laboratories  are  still  people  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
fallen  and  redeemed  and  called  to  fellowship  in  the  Body  of  Christ.  That 
means  that  all  these  specific  problems  lead  back  to  the  basic  question  of  the 
relation  between  God  and  His  creation  and  His  people.  And  here  the  Bible 
is  a  help  and  a  warning,  as  it  was  in  the  first  generation  of  Christians.  That 
is  why  it  is  the  right  point  of  departure  for  our  discussions  on  the  Christian 
attitude  to  work,  which  was  one  of  the  issues  at  Evanston. 

The  first  two  studies  are  part  of  an  ecumenical  enquiry  into  the  social 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  which  the  Study  Department  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  scholars  in  various  countries. 
In  his  straightforward  exposition,  Richardson  begins  by  pointing  out  the 
basic  differences  between  God’s  work  and  man’s  work.  God’s  work  is  essen¬ 
tially  creative.  Human  work  is  neither  exalted  as  “creativity,”  nor  is  it 
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considered  to  be  degrading,  as  it  was  by  the  Greeks.  The  routine  toil  of  every¬ 
day  is  a  divine  ordinance  for  men,  and  its  value  consists  in  its  being  done 
loyally  and  in  service  to  one’s  neighbour.  The  true  work  of  the  Christian 
is  to  spread  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  service  to  which  people  are  “called”  as 
a  vocation  ;  the  word  is  not  applied  to  ordinary  daily  occupations.  But  even 
this  sober  approach  brings  two  important  facts  to  light.  The  first  is  negative  : 
work  is  not  a  means  of  redemption,  as  Marxism  expressly  claims  it  to  be, 
and  as  the  capitalist  ideologies  also  tend  to  regard  it,  though  they  are  less 
frank  about  it.  The  other  fact  is  positive  :  all  work  is  a  sacrifice  that  is  made 
to  God,  and  its  full  significance  can  only  be  grasped  by  man’s  complete 
rededication  to  Him  in  the  Sacrament. 

Wright  examines  the  question  of  work  in  the  wider  setting  of  society  as 
a  whole.  He  contrasts  the  biblical  and  the  non-biblical  conceptions  of  the 
individual  and  society.  God  is  present  wherever  people  work  together  in 
His  creation.  He  calls  man  from  his  secular  ties  into  His  service,  thus  creating 
a  “new  community”  already  in  the  Law  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  individual 
does  not  thereby  grow  in  importance  ;  but  he  becomes  more  responsible. 
For  the  Fall  has  betrayed  man’s  personal  relation  to  God.  Modern  con¬ 
ceptions  of  man  and  society  contain  the  pagan  conceptions  of  security  in  the 
cosmos  (liberalism)  or  security  in  society  (Marxism).  The  only  form  of 
government  which  is  at  all  compatible  with  the  Christian  view  of  man  is  a 
moderate  democracy.  Nationality  is  also  a  perverted  form  of  society,  as 
symbolised  in  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  “new  society.”  God  creates 
this  society  by  ruling  over  history  and  incarnating  Himself  in  history.  That 
is  the  decisive  event  of  history.  The  people  who  have  been  changed  and 
baptised  are  bound  to  one  another  by  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  a  community 
whose  life  “cannot  be  frozen  into  a  system  of  law  or  justice  because  it  is  a 
free  self-giving  to  those  in  need”  (p.  102).  The  member  of  such  a  community 
is  free  in  his  decisions,  if  he  perceives  that  God’s  Kingdom  has  already  broken 
into  this  world.  The  whole  Creation,  in  which  God  is  carrying  out  His  work 
of  redemption,  is  man’s  sphere  of  action  and  responsibility.  The  Bible, 
therefore,  says  nothing  to  justify  withdrawal  from  the  world.  The  decisive 
point  is  “the  new  dimension  given  to  individuality.”  The  people  of  God 
participates  also  in  the  creative  work  of  God.  “The  individual  is  enabled  to 
exist  creatively,  though  insecurely,  in  the  world,  because  he  can  live  without 
fear”  (p.  165).  Man  is  thereby  brought  into  “the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God  (for  which)  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth”  (Romans  8  : 
21-22) ;  and  this  shows  what  Christ  means  as  the  hope  of  the  world. 

The  symposium  edited  by  Nelson  contrasts  the  biblical  doctrine  of  work 
with  the  social  facts  in  America  today.  Nelson  himself  has  written  the  intro¬ 
duction,  in  which  he  emphasises  the  danger  of  “depersonalisation”  in  modern 
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work.  Men  try  to  save  themselves  from  depersonalisation  by  joining  different 
kinds  of  fellowships,  because  the  Church  has  failed  to  show  them  any  kind 
of  relation  between  work  and  worship.  “The  excitement  of  the  sacraments 
has  tended  to  fade,”  but  “modern  man  has  an  unsatisfied  hunger  for  genuine, 
deep,  emotional  experiences.”  The  Church  can  only  satisfy  this  hunger  by 
making  it  clear  to  people  that  “the  incarnation  means  Christianity  in  a  work¬ 
day,  practical  life  among  laymen  doing  ordinary  things  as  redeemed 
persons ...” 

Minear  examines  “Work  and  Vocation  in  Scripture”  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  individual,  as  a  member  of  God’s  people,  is  always  con¬ 
cerned  with  vocation,  and  that  this  influences  his  whole  life.  He  is  not  free 
to  carry  out  any  occupation  which  might  prove  injurious  to  his  neighbour. 
But  there  is  no  hierarchy  of  occupations.  Work  is  not  a  means  of  redemption 
but  it  can  bear  witness  to  redemption :  “New  attitudes  toward  work  are 
signs  of  the  emergence  of  a  new  world.”  Calhoun  describes  “Work  and 
Vocation  in  Christian  History”  up  to  Luther’s  and  Calvin’s  courageous  use 
of  the  term  “vocation”  for  every  kind  of  secular  work. 

Michalson’s  contribution,  “Work  and  Vocation  in  American  Industrial 
Society,”  shows  the  danger  of  applying  this  conception  of  work  “with  God 
left  out.”  That  would  give  rise  to  a  glorification  of  work  and  achievement, 
a  “gospel  of  work,”  that  would  require  an  equally  biased  “social  gospel” 
as  a  corrective  influence.  But  how  is  work  to  be  fitted  into  life  as  a  whole  ? 
“Religion  should  be  an  integrating  force,”  says  Calhoun,  in  his  second 
chapter  entitled  “Work  and  Vocation  in  a  Current  Christian  Formulation.” 
He  develops  the  idea  of  “work  as  response,”  response  to  God’s  redemptive 
will,  not  mere  responsibility  for  the  neighbour.  The  value  of  work  can  be 
assessed  only  in  relation  to  God,  as  part  of  His  work  of  redemption.  Finally, 
Bilheimer  calls  for  a  “Christian  strategy”  in  three  ways  :  freedom  to  run  the 
course  (free  from  the  weight  of  institutional  baggage) ;  establishing  the  Church 
as  a  third  race  (cutting  right  across  national  and  social  ties) ;  conscious  and 
significant  connection  between  daily  work  and  the  Gospel.  That  is  what 
he  means  by  “laymen’s  commitment.” 

The  most  important  point  made  by  the  three  books  under  review  is  this. 
Lay  men  and  women  cannot  fulfil  this  commitment  unless  the  Church  enters 
the  working  world  and  unless  they  themselves  find  their  way  to  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  worship.  Theology  must  develop  afresh  the  Trinitarian  doctrine 
of  the  creation,  redemption  and  transformation  of  the  world  in  which  creative 
work  finds  its  meaning  —  the  answer  to  the  “groaning  and  travailing  of  the 
creation.”  And  the  consecration  of  our  daily  work  and  life  must  be  expressed 
in  a  new  understanding  of  the  sacraments  in  which  God  not  only  encounters 
the  soul  of  the  believer  but  the  whole  reality  of  His  creation.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  this  point  is  emphasised  not  only  by  Richardson  (who  is  an 
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Anglican)  but  also  by  Wright  (p.  117:  “the  sacramental  significance  of 
nature”)  and  Nelson. 

Otto  Heinrich  yon  der  Gablentz. 


THE  MEANING  OF  EXISTENCE 

Christianity  and  Existentialism,  by  J.  M.  Spier.  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Pub.  Co .,  1953.  140  pp.  $ 3 . 

Philosophy  of  Existence  and  Christianity,  by  J.  Sperna  Weiland.  Royal 
Van  Gorcum ,  Assen,  Netherlands ,  1954.  144  pp.  H.fl.  5.50. 

Images  de  l’homme.  L’homme  marxiste,  l’homme  existentialiste,  l’homme 
chretien,  by  Roger  Mehl.  Les  Cahiers  du  Renouveau ,  1953.  No.  VIII. 
63  pp.  Sw.fr.  2.50. 

Eclipse  of  God.  Studies  in  the  Relation  between  Religion  and  Philosophy, 
by  Martin  Buber.  Harper ,  New  York ,  1952.  192  pp.  $2. 

The  Meaning  of  Existence,  by  Dom  Mark  Pontifex  and  Dom  Illtyd 
Trethowan.  Longmans ,  Green  and  Co .,  London ,  1953.  179  pp.  12s.  6d. 
Hiob  —  Der  Existentialist,  by  Hans  Ehrenberg.  L.  Schneider ,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  1952.  72  pp.  DM3.50. 

La  philosophie  de  l’existence  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  by  Pierre  Burgelin. 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France ,  1952.  597  pp.  Fr.fr.  1,500. 

“Existence”  is  first  of  all  a  dominant  aspect  of  those  philosophical  con¬ 
siderations  which  are  known  as  existentialism,  which  really  represent  the 
philosophy  that  is  typical  of  our  age.  But  today,  stimulated  by  existentialism, 
“existence”  has  become  a  leading  idea  in  the  discussion  within  literary,  philo¬ 
sophical  and  theological  circles.  An  increasing  number  of  books  are  now 
appearing  which  are  critical  of  existentialism  or  even  reject  it  out  and  out. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  existentialism  dominates  our  age ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  resistance  to  it  is  increasing  and  the  counter-movements  are 
growing  stronger. 

Among  the  books  which  are  critical  in  their  attitude  to  existential  philo¬ 
sophy  is  Christianity  and  Existentialism  by  J.  M.  Spier.  The  author  devotes 
the  main  part  of  his  book  to  a  clear  and  lucid  description  of  existentalism 
in  its  most  important  forms,  as  seen  in  the  thought  of  Jaspers,  Heidegger, 
Marcel,  Lavelle,  Sartre,  and  A.  E.  Loen.  The  last  of  these  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  original  Dutchman,  who  is  not  so  well  known  abroad ;  he  has  made 
a  remarkable  attempt  to  combine  biblical  theism  with  the  philosophy  of 
existence.  Spier  does  not  deny  that  there  are  important  truths  even  in  existen¬ 
tialism,  but  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  truly  critical  philosophy 
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to  agree  with  it  any  more  than  Christian  theology  can.  Existentialism  is  a 
philosophy  of  crisis,  in  which  man  attempts  to  regain  his  lost  security  by 
idolising  his  own  existence.  Philosophy  becomes  faith  —  a  faith,  indeed, 
which  pretends  to  be  knowledge  and  just  for  this  reason  leads  to  a  dogmatic 
falsification  of  true  knowledge  and  faith.  This  reproach  is  also  levelled  against 
Loen’s  “theo-centric”  existentialism. 

J.  Sperna  Weiland,  also  a  Dutchman,  takes  a  line  similar  to  Spier  in 
his  book  Philosophy  of  Existence  and  Christianity.  In  this  book  the  philo¬ 
sophical  views  of  Kierkegaard  and  Jaspers  are  submitted  to  a  penetrating 
philosophical  and  theological  criticism.  Partly  deriving  his  views  from  Karl 
Barth  and  O.  Cullmann,  the  author  brings  new  and  important  points  of 
view  into  the  discussion,  for  instance  the  problem  of  time.  His  apology  of 
faith,  and  of  St.  Paul’s  conception  of  freedom,  is  well  founded,  and  so  is 
his  thought  concerning  Heilsgeschichte. 

The  works  of  the  two  Dutch  scholars  are  worth  translating.  They  show 
that  in  Holland  the  philosophy  of  existence  is  being  subjected  to  a  thorough 
and  critical  examination.  In  this  connection  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  existentialism  has  strong  repercussions  in  Germany, 
including  the  field  of  theology  as  illustrated  by  R.  Bultmann  and  his  school ; 
but  in  the  Protestant  countries  bordering  on  Germany  (Switzerland,  Holland, 
Scandinavia)  existentialism  is  largely  rejected.  Evidently  people  in  these 
countries  today  are  much  more  independent  than  formerly  in  regard  to  the 
currents  of  thought  which  arise  in  Germany. 

Roger  Mehl’s  book,  Images  de  Fhomme,  is  a  concise  and  most  valuable 
critical  confrontation  with  existentialism  (and  also  with  Marxism).  R.  Mehl 
gives  the  characteristics  of  the  three  types  —  the  Marxist,  the  Existentialist 
and  the  Christian  —  and  by  contrasting  them  tries  to  emphasise  the  hall¬ 
marks  of  a  Christian,  and  thus  to  proclaim  the  message  of  Christianity.  Of 
course,  as  the  author  fully  realises,  describing  types  means  confining  oneself 
to  a  few  major  characteristics.  R.  Mehl  shows  how  the  Marxist  submits  to 
the  processes  of  history  (or  to  the  process  of  production  as  a  law  of  history) 
and  gives  up  his  personal  freedom,  because  he  expects  history  to  bring  the 
new  man  to  birth.  On  the  other  hand  he  shows  how  the  existentialist  em¬ 
phasises  the  pathos  of  freedom  and  how  his  conception  of  freedom  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  achieve  a  significant  relationship  with  his  neighbour. 
He  then  goes  on  to  show  what  the  Christian  understands  by  “the  new  man” 
and  how  this  Christian  conception  takes  fully  into  account  the  justifiable 
concerns  of  the  Marxist  and  the  existentialist.  But  we  are  grateful  to  R.  Mehl 
for  not  representing  the  Christian  as  this  “new  man.”  The  Christian  is  not 
the  new  man,  but  he  bears  witness  of  that  “new  man”  which  is  man  in  Christ. 
R.  Mehl’s  book  is  to  be  recommended  as  an  example  of  sound  and  significant 
apologetics. 
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Martin  Buber’s  book,  Eclipse  of  God ,  is  also  apologetic  in  a  certain  sense. 
It  deals  with  the  relation  between  philosophy  and  religion.  Buber  gives 
characteristic  examples  to  show  how  modern  philosophy  has  freed  itself  from 
the  obsolete  philosophical  conception  of  God.  Without  trying  in  any  way 
to  prove  that  God  does  exist  “after  all,”  Buber  affirms  that  religion  is  not 
dependent  upon  any  intellectual  conception  of  God  nor  upon  the  modern 
abandonment  of  such  conceptions.  Buber’s  independence  of  these  move¬ 
ments  of  thought  of  the  intellectual  attitude  is  the  very  strongest  argument 
in  favour  of  religion. 

His  criticism  is  directed  not  only  against  philosophers  like  Nietzsche, 
Bergson,  Heidegger  and  Sartre,  but  also  against  the  psychology  of  Jung. 
Buber  regards  this  psychology  as  basically  a  modern  gnosis,  inasmuch  as  it 
attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  faith  without  experiencing  the 
attitude  of  faith.  Jung  claims  to  speak  only  about  the  unconscious  and 
presupposes  that  all  affirmations  about  God  are  only  propositions  about 
mental  states,  but  in  doing  so  he  oversteps  the  limits  of  psychological  know¬ 
ledge.  We  ought  to  ask,  Buber  says,  to  which  psychic  conditions  a  non¬ 
psychic  reality  corresponds,  and  to  which  it  does  not  correspond.  But  this 
question  cannot  be  answered  by  psychology. 

The  book  by  Dom  Mark  Pontifex  and  Dom  Illtyd'Trethowan,  The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Existence ,  leads  us  into  quite  a  different  plane  of  discussion.  The  two 
learned  monks,  who  realise  their  debt  to  neo-scholastic  metaphysics,  discuss 
the  conception  of  existence  from  the  standpoint  of  thomist  ontology  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  distinction  between  actuality  and  potentiality.  Their 
concern  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  the  fact  of  existence  which, 
while  conditioned  and  finite,  presupposes  an  eternal  and  unconditioned 
origin.  This  proof  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  so-called  “ontological”  proof 
of  God  in  accordance  with  Anselm’s  “Proslogion  2-4.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
two  authors  do  not  know  Karl  Barth’s  book  on  Anselm  ( Fides  quaerens 
intellectum,  1931)  which  is  arousing  increasing  attention  among  Catholic 
theologians.  Using  his  approach,  the  discussion  about  the  proof  of  God 
could  have  been  carried  on  in  a  much  more  profitable  way  than  is  the  case 
here.  This  book  belongs  to  the  neo-Scholastic  school  of  philosophy  and 
will  not  be  read  very  much  outside  this  circle. 

The  little  booklet  Hiob  —  der  Existentialist  by  Hans  Ehrenberg,  which  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  again  brings  us  back  to  the  present  day 
problem  of  existence.  The  author  feels  that  the  message  of  the  Book  of 
Job  is  particularly  applicable  to  our  age  ;  the  catastrophic  events  of  the 
20th  century  are  very  similar  to  the  troubles  of  Job.  “Our  age  is  ripe  for 
Job”  ;  since  the  break-up  of  the  bourgeois  world,  modern  man  has  lost  all 
security,  even  the  security  of  the  Church.  He  is  thrown  back,  like  Job,  on 
his  own  bare  existence  and  is  confronted  by  the  question,  “Is  there  a  God 
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Who  really  is  ?”  The  purpose  of  Ehrenberg’s  Job-dialogue  is  not  to  answer 
this  question  but  to  show  the  necessity  for  asking  it.  In  spite  of  a  certain 
nervousness  of  style  which  sometimes  grows  rather  wearisome,  Ehrenberg’s 
book  is  a  serious,  readable  attempt  to  make  the  message  of  the  Book  of  Job 
speak  to  our  age. 

In  conclusion  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  book  by  Pierre  Burgelin, 
La  Philo sophie  de  V existence  de  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Not  only  does  the  book 
give  a  deep  and  comprehensive  view  of  Rousseau’s  philosophy,  against  the 
background  of  the  whole  history  of  Western  thought  —  particularly  im¬ 
portant  being  Rousseau’s  strong  dependence  on  Plato  and  on  Christian 
Platonism.  At  the  same  time  it  tries  to  illumine  the  connection  between 
Rousseau’s  doctrine  and  his  life,  and  this  proves  extremely  fruitful  in  the 
case  of  such  a  subjective  “unsystematic”  philosopher  as  Rousseau.  Three 
aspects  of  his  thought  were  really  of  existential  significance  for  him :  the  first 
is  belief  in  order  in  the  world  (this  order  being  what  Rousseau  calls  “nature”) ; 
then  the  immediate  sense  of  life  or  sense  of  happiness  ;  and  thirdly  the  fact 
of  evil  in  the  world  which,  according  to  Rousseau,  has  its  origin  in  human 
freedom.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  solved  these  problems,  either  in 
theory  or  in  life  ;  but  his  struggle  to  solve  them  is  none  the  less  striking  and 
suggestive. 

Burgelin’s  book  shows  that  the  problem  of  existence  is  far  from  being  a 
new  one.  Other  ages  regarded  it  in  a  different  way  from  the  contemporary 
philosophy  of  existence.  And  it  will  certainly  be  useful  to  study  this  problem 
from  other  points  of  view  than  that  of  modern  existentialism. 

Felix  Fluckiger. 


IS  EUROPEAN  UNITY  THE  WILL  OF  GOD? 

Europa  in  Evangelischer  Sicht,  by  Friedrich  Karl  Schumann,  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  Wilhelm  Menn  and  Wilhelm  Schiissler.  Evangelisches 
Verlagswerk ,  Stuttgart ,  1953.  160  pp.  DM  5.80  and  DM  7.20. 

Ons  groter  Vaderland  Europa,  by  Thus  Boon.  Ten  Have ,  Amsterdam , 
1953.  30  pp.  FI.  1.20. 

The  first  book  contains  the  speeches  and  the  summary  of  the  discussions 
held  at  Konigswinter  in  June  1951  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Evangelische 
Forschungsakademie,  Christophorusstift”  (Hemer),  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Frankfurt.  The  subject,  “Europe  from  a  Protestant 
Viewpoint.”  undoubtedly  deserves  our  fullest  and  most  careful  attention. 

The  contributions  are  not  only  theological,  and  their  point  of  view  is  not 
always  specifically  Christian.  Four  essays  (65  pages)  are  devoted  to  history : 
“The  Influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  European  and  American  political 
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Life,”  “Russia  and  the  West,”  “Poland’s  Eastern  Frontiers  as  the  Frontiers 
of  Europe,”  “Bismarck,  the  Nation  and  Europe.”  Others  deal  more  generally 
with  the  actual  political  situation  than  with  Protestantism  as  such.  Professor 
Werner  Kagi  (of  Zurich),  after  analysing  the  concept  of  national  sovereignty 
from  the  aspect  of  international  and  constitutional  law,  concludes  with  a 
definitely  militant  Christian  credo.  Theodor  Stelzer,  the  able  director  of 
the  Frankfurt  “Institute  for  European  Politics  and  Economy,”  is  responsible 
for  the  general  introduction,  which  gives  the  moral  and  anthropological 
approach  to  European  affairs.  Hans  Dombois,  in  a  chapter  entitled  “Christ¬ 
ianity,  Europe,  the  World,”  outlines  a  concept  of  cultural  sociology.  Finally 
Provost  Hans  Asmussen  goes  deep  into  the  burning  problems  of  the  day 
in  his  chapter,  “The  theological  Position  from  which  a  Protestant  Attitude 
to  the  European  Question  can  be  derived.”  His  lecture,  which  is  described 
as  impassioned  and  vitally  provocative,  was  certainly  the  climax  of  the  whole 
conference  and  will  remain  as  a  manifesto  of  the  German  Evangelical  pro- 
Federalists.  The  arguments  for  Christian  neutralism  have  seldom  been  met 
so  convincingly  and  forcibly. 

In  a  debate  like  this  it  is  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  separate  theology  and 
politics.  Our  standpoint  varies,  according  to  what  we  expect  either  from 
America  or  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  however",  basic  decisions  depend 
on  conscience,  not  on  documentation.  Those  of  us  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
Munich  agreement,  were  pacifists  or  resisters,  obeyed  our  inner  voice  rather 
than  the  objective  logic  of  any  historical  theory.  Today  it  is  the  same.  Whether 
our  decision  is  based  on  “intuition”  or  “vocation,”  whether  it  is  “illusion” 
or  “self-deception,”  the  choice  which  we  make  between  Asmussen  and  Nie- 
moller  is  less  intellectual  than  moral. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  two  sides  should  not  try  to  rationalise 
their  opinions.  On  the  contrary.  But  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  those 
with  whom  we  disagree  are  hardly  affected  even  by  our  best  arguments.  The 
best  we  can  hope  for  is  open-mindedness  on  both  sides,  mutual  respect  and 
common  prayer. 

In  any  case,  Whatever  our  personal  attitude  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that 
three  facts  have  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  Mr.  Asmussen  stresses  them  very 
clearly : 


1)  The  fact  that  God  brought  us  to  life  in  a  given  region  of  the  world ; 
this  region  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  important  one  in  contemporary 
history,  but  it  is  ours ,  and  therefore  the  most  important  one  for  us,  the  realm 
of  our  personal  responsibility. 

2)  The  fact  that  the  contemporary  world  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  not  only  conflicting  empires  but  conflicting  ideological  blocs,  one  being 
“open”  to  the  Gospel,  the  other  being  consciously  idolatrous. 
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3)  The  fact  that  technical  development  has  made  national  sovereignty 
obsolete,  at  least  in  Continental  Europe,  so  that  new  federal  forms  have  to 
be  found,  in  which  man  can  meet  his  neighbour. 

I  do  not  think  any  conception  can  be  called  realistic  and  Christian  which 
neglects  any  of  the  three  elements  briefly  outlined  here.  The  book  gives  a 
good  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  new,  revolutionary  situation 
which  we  have  to  face.  Protestants  (and  others)  who  read  German  should 
certainly  read  it  and  give  it  their  careful  consideration. 

The  second  booklet  was  published  with  the  help  of  the  European  Youth 
Campaign.  The  author  is  a  young  Dutchman  of  ancient  Calvinist  extraction. 
After  his  war  experiences  (he  participated  in  the  underground  movement) 
he  travelled  all  over  Europe  and  discovered  there  a  new  and  greater  fatherland 
extending  from  Finland  to  Sicily  and  from  Portugal  to . . .  where  totalitarianism 
begins.  A  fervent  advocate  of  a  Federal  “Schumania,”  he  considers  it  as 
a  nucleus  of  the  future  Europe  and  looks  forward  to  broader  integration 
and  expansion  of  civil  liberties,  even  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain. 

For  this  review,  the  most  important  part  of  Booij’s  well-written  pamphlet 
is  the  paragraph  where  he  puts  the  following  question  to  the  Christian  con¬ 
science  :  “What  does  God  tell  me  in  the  given  European  situation  ?  What 
course  does  He  wish  me  to  take?”  (pp.  18-20).  While  rightly  rejecting 
an  all  too  easy  crusading  slogan,  “Europe,  unite  !  It  is  the  will  of  God  !,” 
he  stresses  the  idolatrous  elements  which  have  crept  into  modern  patriotism, 
the  moral  value  of  federalism  as  an  instrument  for  achieving  greater  justice, 
and  the  necessity  for  cooperation  between  Christians  and  humanists  in  order 
to  resist  the  evils  of  totalitarianism. 

The  booklet  is  specially  written  for  the  younger  generation,  and  is  intended 
as  propaganda.  I  hope  that  older  people  will  also  read  it,  not  only  to  be 
convinced  by  its  arguments,  but  also  in  order  to  realise  how  unimportant 
some  anti-Federalist  objections  seem  to  the  young.  Several  points  which 
adult  politicians  regard  as  very  serious  are  not  referred  to  by  Booij. 

H.  Brugmans. 
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